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SHIBE PARK, PHILADELPHIA, 1948: GIDEON BEFORE HIS ARMY 


HE Eprrors or THE New LeapeER present here in full an 
T exclusive statement by Henry A. Wallace dealing with his 
break from the Progressive party. It is, we believe, Mr. Wal- 
lace’s first formal written word since that break. 

In presenting Mr. Wallace’s opinions, Tuk New LEADER 
wishes to make clear that this in no way signifies our endorse- 
ment of them, or a change in editorial attitude toward Mr. 
Wallace's past [for the record of that past, see page four|. We 
stand by all the criticisms we have consistently levelled at him 
since he began trucking with the Communists. 

We publish Mr. Wallace today for other reasons. 

First, we welcome—as we said only last week—any cleavage 
in the Soviet front, and particularly one as significant as Mr. 
Wallace’s. Second, we hope that the appearance of Mr. Wal- 
lace in these pages will encourage others to follow him out of 
the pro-Communist movement—we note, with satisfaction, his 
report that fully half of the Progressive rank-and-file think as 
he does now. Third, we are and always have been a democratic 
forum, and we welcome an exchange of ideas with those whose 
minds are not completely closed to the power of the truth. 

THE Eprrors 


DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 1940 





HENRY 
WALLACE 
TELLS: 


N VIEW of the latest dey elopments, many 


viewpoints must be changed, I, myself, 
stand essentially where I have always stood. 
Two years ago I made it clear, both in press 
conferences and to committees in Washing- 
ton, that if Russia moved in strength into 
Turkey, I believed we should fight her be- 
cause such Russian expansion would over- 
balance the world. When Russian tanks 
moved in force across the 38th Parallel, I 
knew that while Russia was in the back- 
ground she was the one who was responsible 
for committing a most serious act of aggres- 
sion against the UN. The reports of the UN 
Commission as of June 24 are most clear on 
this point. 

1 had always hoped and expected that 
Russia, either in the open or under cover. 
would not step over due bounds. My hopes 
in this regard began to lessen when I heard 
from Progressive party people of Czech ori- 


gin as to just what has been happening to 


some of their relatives during the past year. 
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WHERE | STAND 


I had preached that there was no dis- 
agreement between the U. S. and Russia 
which could not be peacefully solved. But 
now the Russians, in training a native peo- 
ple to use tools of force for purposes of 
aggression under a thick fog of double talk 
about peace, have made me realize that the 
problem of peace in 1950 is infinitely more 
difficult than it would have been two or 
three years ago. 

»P because I felt the 
S. and the UN 
in the Korean war. My mail convinces me 
that fully half of the rank and file of the 
party is with me, but I know that the top 


I resigned from the | 


party should support the U. 


leadership is almost 100 per cent against 
me. Therefore, I could no longer serve the 
cause of peace through the PP. 

It had become clear to me that victory 
in Korea for the U. S. and the UN was the 
absolutely essential first step on the road to 
peace. The second step, which in the long 
run is far more important, is planning both 
while we fight and after we win, to gain the 
friendship of the people of Asia. Only 
through Asiatic friendship and cooperation 
can we prevent successful Russian aggres- 
sion. 

The common man is on the march all 
over the world, It is our job to help that 
march to expand and enrich human values. 
not to destroy them. In action, this means 
a program of economic help to a united 
Korea through the UN after the war stops. 
We can and must do a better job than Rus- 


PELTED WITH EGGS IN THE SOUTHLAND, 1948 
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sia in helping the common man to help 
limsely all over the world. This is the only 
possible road to safety for the U.S. and for 
the UN. [still hope that Russia, seeing how 
determined and how united we are, will de- 
cide to cooperate with us through the UN 


to help the march of the common man to 


become constructive. not destructive. 











...And Where He Stood 


supporting “my country and the United Nations” 
against Communist aggression in Korea, Henry Wallace 
rated as America’s No. | fellow-traveler. His consistent 


U NTIL HIS ANNOUNCEMENT on July 15 that he was 


opposition to United States foreign policy in the cold war 
with Soviet Russia won him plaudits in Moscow. where 
his public statements generally received far bigger play 
in the press than those of U.S. Government officials. In 
this country, his willingness to cooperate with Commu- 
nists made possible the latter's boldest attempt so far to 
emerge from the political underworld into the light of re- 
spectability. Trading on the prestige of the lowa-born 
former Vice President. the CPUSA sought to use the 
Wallacite “Progressive party” as an instrument for split- 
ting the liberal movement and torpedoing America’s 
policy of resistance to Soviet expansion. 

3orn in 1888 into a staunchly Republican family—-his 
father served as Secretary of Agriculture under Harding 
and Coolidge—Wallace startled the home folks in 1933 
by taking over the Department of Agriculture under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He went on to the vice presidency 
in 194] and, in 1945, became Secretary of Commerce. 

During World War II. Vice President Wallace became 
the prophet of a postwar future of expanding horizons 
which he popularized with phrases like “the people’s 
revolution” and “the century of the common man.” He 
also won favor among Communists and fellow-travelers 
with his theory that the Soviet Union’s “economic and 
ethnic democracy” cancelled out its lack of American 
“Bill-of-Rights democracy —-a formulation which effec- 
tively blurred the real distinction between totalitarianism 
and democracy. When the war ended, he held this coun- 
try chiefly responsible for the deterioration of Soviet- 
American relations “because the men who are running 
our Government fear the power of the common men and 
women the world over.” 

On September 12, 1946. Wallace rose before a pro- 
Communist audience in Madison Square Garden in New 
York to denounce American foreign policy. When a few 
mildly disapproving words on the U.S.S.R. evoked cat- 
calls, he omitted all remaining critical passages in his pre- 
pared speech. (Later, he explained: “I felt I had been 
hooed enough. I didn’t see any particular point in making 
a riot there.”) Secretary of State Byrnes, who was nego- 
tiating with Molotov in Paris. promptly cabled Washing- 
ton that Wallace must go or he would. President Truman 
requested and got Wallace’s resignation as Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Once out of the Cabinet, Wallace became the spokes- 
man for a network of “progressive” groups, all more or 


less under Communist control. which soon merged as the 
Progressive Citizens of America. He welcomed Commu- 
nist support on the grounds that “the Communists are 
interested in peace because they want a successful social- 
ist experiment in Russia.” At the same time, the Com- 
munists in every part of the world triumphantly hailed 
him as the “real voice” of America and living proof that 
the American people opposed the “warmongering” 
policies of President Truman. In the spring of 1947, Wal- 
lace toured Western Europe, violently denouncing the 
Truman Doctrine of aid to Greece and Turkey. Later, he 
assailed the Marshall Plan as well. When the Communists 
seized power in Czechoslovakia in February 1948, he 
charged American “meddling” had provoked the coup. 

The Wallace movement reached its crest in January 
1948, when its leader announced his candidacy for Presi- 
dent. After that, most of the leading non-Communist 
figures and many rank-and-filers deserted on the ground 
that he was helping throw the election to the Republicans. 
Though Wallace’s backers claimed the mantle of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt for him, leading New Dealers like Harold 
Ickes, A. A. Berle Jr. and Herbert Lehman denounced 
his candidacy. The Progressive party’s organizing con- 
vention in July was efficiently stage-managed by a few 
veteran Stalinists like Vito Marcantonio and Harry 
Bridges, and newspaper support came almost exclusively 
from the Communist press. 

Nevertheless, Wallace succeeded in inspiring something 
akin to religious fervor in a great many idealistic, but 
politically unsophisticated. Americans. With the aid of 
youthful Wallace zealots. the Communists were able to 
drive disruptive wedges into liberal and labor organiza- 
tions. When the ballots were counted in November, the 
ten million votes grandiosely forecast by some Progres- 
sive party leaders had dwindled to a scant 1,140,000; but 
even this was enough to put New York State in the Re- 
publican column and very nearly saddle the country with 
a minority GOP administration. 

After the election debacle, Wallace became increas- 
ingly inactive in the Progressive party. He appeared 
briefly at last February’s convention in Chicago, then hur- 
ried away. Two weeks ago, when he announced his formal 
withdrawal from the Progressives, only one of the other 
155 members of the rigidly CP-line national committee 
joined the man all had so lately been acclaiming as the 
voice of “progressive” America. And, by way of officially 
writing finis to Henry Wellace’s four-year flirtation with 
Stalinism, the Daily Worker announced to the faithful 
one day recently that its erstwhile favorite had now joined 
the camp of “the Wall Street buccaneers.” 
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E FIND ourselves in a curious 
WY vue Here we are — the 
United States of America—fighting a 
war for democracy in Asia. A fine 
and noble thing, but there is a fly in 
the ointment. 

Our soldiers keep calling the Ko- 
reans, Northern and Southern, 
“gooks.” Gook might not mean much 
to you, but it does to the Korean or 
for that matter most any Oriental. 
What does it mean? It means just 
about what nigger 
United States. Neither the Northern 
nor the Southern Koreans like it, in 


means in the 


fact the Southern Koreans don’t even 
like it when it is applied to the North- 
ern Koreans whom they are fighting. 

At first the word “gook” was ap- 
plied to American soldiers. But words 
are tricky and this one boomeranged 
and the Koreans became the gooks. 
Then it took on an overtone of dis- 
paragement which the Koreans were 
quick to catch on to. This calling of 
our allies by an obnoxious name with 
implications of racial inferiority is 
typical of the attitude that is causing 
so much alarm among United States 
advisers in Tokyo. 

Why would our soldiers go to an 
Oriental country and throw around a 
word they knew would be offensive? 
| don’t think it is so much to offend 
as it is because of ignorance and lack 
of feeling for the other fellow. These 
Americans, for the most part, have 
never been taught to respect anyone 
who was not white. 

They have been raised on such 
phrases as “this is a white man’s 


’ 


country” and “that’s white (decent) 


of you,” and “act like a white man 
(manly).” These are just a few of 
the catch phrases which show the ex- 
tent to which American culture has 


tended to be “white” culture. So 


when these callow youths are sud- 
denly put down in a non-white coun- 
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A NOTED NEGRO AUTHOR WARNS: 
Don't 
Call Them 'Gooks’ 


try they act the only way they know 
how to act—like the arrogant white 
Americans they are. 

All of this would be all right, that 
is. it wouldn’t matter to the Ameri- 
cans, if so much were not at stake. 
We know that there are two basic 
systems at struggle—democracy and 
communism. We know also that 
American might or Russian power 
will not be the decisive factors in the 
outcome of the struggle. In the final 
analysis, the allegiance of the two- 
thirds or more of the people of the 
world who are brown, black or yel- 
low will determine who is the victor. 
In this situation, then, the feelings 
of pride of yellow. brown and black 
people are important. It might not 
have mattered what a Negro in Mis- 


sissippi or Alabama might think 
about being called “nigger,” but it 


is a matter of great political import- 
ance as to whether an Oriental re- 
sents being called a gook. 

All through World War II the 
American command was embarrassed 
by its soldiers calling the Japanese 
‘“vellow bellies.” Our soldiers seemed 
to overlook the fact that the Chinese 
were also yellow and conceivably had 
the same color stomachs as the Jap- 
anese. But Americans, having re- 
ceived their training in race relations 
in the United States, just didn’t stop 
to think that non-white persons also 
have feelings. 

A few years ago the country was 
swept by the race relations com- 
mittee movement. It was a most 
laudable effort on the part of liberal 
whites to introduce some of the find- 
ings of the social sciences to our edu- 


cational institutions. 





By Horace Cayton 


Now, it is curious to note. we 
would have been better off as a coun- 
try had this movement been given 
the national support it needed. We 
would have been better off because 
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HORACE CAYTON: IT DOES MATTER 


more Americans would have learned 
how to treat Koreans as Allies and 
friends and not as “gooks.”’ 

It may seem like a small matter to 
some, but it really isn’t. To the 
Koreans, the word “gook” tells much 
more about how the Americans 
really feel than do many of the high- 
sounding phrases about democracy. 
Behind this word is an attitude that 
is not democratic. Instead of trying 
to reassure the Koreans that democ- 
racy does not mean white-American 
superiority, we are treating these 
people the way we treat Negroes 
down South. But this treatment will 


not win friends or influence people. 


(Reprinted from the Pittsburgh Courier) 








Why JAcoB MALIK 
Talking 


From a UN soapbox, Stalin's delegate can revile 


Keeps 


By Paul Dorian 


LAKE SUCCESS 

FTER three weeks of hectic per- 

formances in the United Nations 

Security Council, the U.S.S.R.’s Jacob 

A. Malik faces the threat of a major 

diplomatic defeat where it hurts most; 
in the field of propaganda. 

But one must say in all fairness 
that Malik is being hoisted by his 
own petard rather than defeated by 
Western diplomatic shrewdness. 

It was clear from the start that 
Malik’s melodramatic return to the 
Security Council after a self-imposed 
exile of 29 weeks was prompted by 
the Kremlin’s desire to (1) block all 
further action to aid the Republic 
of Korea; and (2) use the Council as 
a spring-board for Stalin’s newest 
“peace” propaganda campaign—this 
one directed at Asia. 


WHY HE CAME BACK 


Malik, sulking since January in 
his Glen Cove retreat, was caught 
off guard when the Security Council 
met on a few hours’ notice on June 
25, and found the North Korean 
Communists guilty of aggression. 
Had be broken his boycott then, he 
probably could not have blocked the 
Council’s action entirely but he might 
PauL Dorian has been reporting the 
activities of the United Nations for 


a major wire service for some time. 


the free world before the great masses of Asia 


have delayed the proceedings suff- 
ciently to give the Korean Commu- 
nist troops enough time to reach the 
southern coast of the peninsula be- 
fore U.S. troops could reach the 
scene. But he didn’t; it may have 
been Stalin’s big blunder of 1950. 
Whether the Kremlin is 
larly bothered by the scope of UN 
military aid to South Korea is open 
to question. But the fact is that the 
world organization’s action put the 


particu- 


Soviets in a tight spot as far as 
propaganda was concerned. The 
Soviet regime, endeavoring for years 
to pose as the champion of Asia’s 
masses. simply could not sit still 
when the United Nations. to all in- 
tents and purposes, blamed the Krem- 
lin for setting off the spark that 
might unleash global war. 

Thus Malik had to come back to 
the Council. 
Soviets, their term in the presidential 


Fortunately for the 


chair was coming up and they could 
save face with a complicated pro- 
cedure for their return. They claimed 
it was Malik’s duty to assume his 
presidential post and to use his in- 
fluence to bring about a “peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question.” 
Malik could do little to stop U. N. 
aid to Korea—the veto is not retro- 
active——but he could dish out propa- 
ganda and keep the Council from 
taking further concrete action. This 


is how the stage was set for the 
August battle of Lake Success. 

At this point, the Western diplo- 
mats unwisely assumed that Malik 
would limit himself solely to his task 
of obstruction. But the United States 
did make one sound move. As soon 
as Malik announced his proposal for 
the “peaceful settlement,” Ambas- 
sador Warren R. Austin submitted a 
resolution of his own calling for 
the condemnation of North Korean 
aggression. Austin did not probably 
know what Malik was up to, but his 
resolution permitted the West to re- 
main on the offensive no matter. 

Nevertheless, failure to understand 
Malik’s maneuvers in the first week 
of the debates here gave him an up- 
per hand in the propaganda battle. 
The West won a series of insignifi- 
cant, almost Pyrrhic victories, knock- 
ing Malik’s items off the agenda and 
the erroneous and dangerous impres- 
sion was created in the United States 
that we had just scored impressive 


diplomatic triumphs. 


CHEAP 'VICTORIES' 

The somewhat heavy-handed West- 
ern diplomats lacked the necessary 
intellectual realize that 
Malik was anxious for them to score 
these “victories” so that he could 
turn them into potent propaganda 


agility to 


weapons for his own purposes. Thus, 
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the Kremlin claimed that the West 
refused to vote for the “peaceful set- 
tlement” of the Korean war. Malik’s 
resolution was an obvious hoax and 
a farce, but it so happens that words 
have different meanings in different 
parts of the world. Malik, a master at 
taking things out of their context, 
knew it. So did India’s Sir Benegal 
N. Rau, who voted the inclusion of 
the Soviet resolution in the agenda 
saying that he could not vote against 
the words “peace” and “peaceful set- 
tlement.” Rau’s vote was Malik’s 
most brilliant victory. 

From there on, Malik engaged 
himself in blocking the Council’s 
work by parliamentary maneuvers 
unheard of in the annals of inter- 
national history. For this, he had to 
develop a_ successful schizophrenic 
personality: President Malik yield- 
ing the floor to Soviet delegate Malik, 
Soviet delegate Malik suggesting 
rulings to President Malik and Presi- 
dent Malik making them, and so on 
ad nauseam. Concurrently, he aimed 


his propaganda harangues not at the 
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diplomats beside him but at the 
broad masses of the Asian nether- 
land. For the first ten days of this 
merry-go-round, Malik’s propaganda 
hit home in Asia. All the West could 
offer was dull statements of fact that 
are known to be true in the West but 
not necesgarily so in Asia. 


NEUTRALS IRKED 


After ten days of this, the West 
received unexpected relief from 
Malik himself. The burly chairman 
was obviously overplaying his hand: 
even the “big lie” technique was be- 
ginning to backfire. Whatever honest 
men there had been who wanted to 
give the Soviets a fair break, and 
Sir Benegal Rau was one, were be- 
frankly 
Malik’s performance. Soon, Egypt be- 
came fully allied with the West. Then 


Sir Benegal apparently became con- 


coming disgusted with 


vinced that there was nothing but hot 
air in Malik’s harangues. 

At this stage, Western diplomats 
realized that any effort to break 
Malik’s obstruction was futile, and 





MALIK IN ACTION: STICKS AND STONES MAY END HIS POSE, BUT DIPLOMATIC WORDS WILL NEVER FAZE HIM 


that all they could do was counter 
the Soviet propaganda with some of 
their own. Ambassador Austin began 
cold, calculated indictments of Malik 
and the Kremlin regime. Britain’s Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, a former Oxonian de- 
bater, shattered Malik with sarcasm. 
Norway, Cuba, France and Ecuador 
pitched in to help out. 

It may be a long time before we 
know who won the crucial battle of 
Lake Success. But it is safe to say 
that after a rather poor start, the 
West is holding its own, even if it is 
not accomplishing much. 

One more comment is suggested by 
the events here: Western diplomacy 
must learn that peoples’ minds do 
not work the same way in Kwantung 
and Leningrad as they do in George- 
town and Chequers. We need a 
dynamic new concept of diplomacy, 
keyed to the real benefit of the 
masses all over the world rather than 
to the sterile protocol of inter-gov- 
ernmental relations. Until we evolve 
such a diplomacy. Jacob Malik, or 
his successors, will keep talking. 





By Edward Hunter 


NOTES 
from 


RED CHINA 


HONG KONG 

668 X all capitalist countries War means opposing 
Li imperialist wars of one’s own country. If such 
wars occur, the Party’s policy will be one of assuring the 
defeat of its own country. The only war that the Party 
itself wants is the internal war that is being prepared.” 
This call to treason, quoted from the People’s Daily in 
Peking, was issued by Mao Tse-tung before the sixth 
plenary session of the sixth congress of the Chinese Com- 
munist party on November 6, 1938. It was reprinted in 
his textbook, “Problems of War and Strategy.” 


nificantly is being widely reprinted again. 


and sig- 


The quotation frankly outlines the Communist strategy 
of treason. Armed violence and armed revolution should 
take place only where the ground had been prepared, as 
in China, and elsewhere, democratic procedures should be 
utilized to prepare the ground, it declares. 

Curiously, while America was being told that Mao Tse- 
tung was “only a Chinese New Dealer,” really not a Com- 
munist, his apologists were refraining from allowing 
such quotations from his speeches to become known in 
countries like the U.S. Now that he has captured power. 
the facade has been dropped. 

Take a so-called “liberal” like Mme. Sun Yat-sen. In 
the old days anyone who pointed out the coincidence that 
her statements always resulted in a benefit for Commu- 
nism were called “reactionaries” and given the snub- 
and-smear treatment. 

Now she is in Peking. taking the lead in violently de- 
nouncing the U.S. and wildly supporting Stalin. Some of 
her foreign supporters are still trying to becloud her 
stand. The amusing result is a series of statements by her 
denouncing them for distorting her real views. 

Then there is Rewi Alley, Australian, who with Edgar 
Snow started the much-publicized China Co-operatives 
during the war against Japan. Alley was no Communist 
sympathizer, he was a real liberal. according to what the 
\merican people were told. Now, too. the time for dis- 
simulation is apparently over. 

In a recent article in the Shanghai pro-Stalinist China 
Weekly Review. telling of a visit to Peking. he follows 





the line that the fight is an issue between the imperialist 
West—the U.S.—and the peoples of Asia. 
“The new Peking,” he writes, “stands as a symbol of 


hope and peace, not only for the millions of crowded 
China, and for all the peoples of Asia, but also for the 
workers of the world who in the end shall surely unite 
and cast aside every chain that binds them .. . The new 
Peking has come to stay.” 

While he was there, Peking was expanding its radio 
and other communication facilities with this central 
theme—an all-out Asiatic war, against the U.S. 

Peking first sounded the call for war in Korea at the 
November 1949 conference of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the Moscow-controlled labor front. A 
Korean delegate told the conference that two objectives 
had been decided on for immediate action in his country, 
as follows: “First and foremost, the struggle against the 
(American imperialist aggressive policy in Korea and the 
downfall of their henchman, the traitorous Syngman 
Rhee, and expulsion of the United Nations Commission 
from South Korea.” 

Excerpts from any day’s output of news, articles, 
broadcasts and other communications by Peking would 
remove any hallucinations that Red China does not con- 
sider itself at war with the U.S. in Korea, and would 
show that the only question at issue was how to pro- 
ceed against the U.S. with greatest effect. 

AESOPIAN LANGUAGE USED 

\s always with totalitarian pronouncements, there is a 
special language used, a form of double-talk, with words 
and phrases given “party meanings.” In order to know 
how a Communist reads such a statement, just as much 
of a “vocabulary clue” is required as with the latter-day 
writings of James Joyce. Not much unraveling is requir- 
ed, however, to understand just what Mao Tse-tung meant 
in his statement following the fighting in Korea. when he 
concluded with these words: 

“People throughout China and the world: Unite and 
prepare adequately to defeat any provocation of Ameri- 
can imperialism.” 

In his statement, he referred to “U.S. aggression” in 
Korea and China, and referred to the Communist revolts 
in the Philippines and Indo-China as objects of Chinese 
Communist support. 

Even religion is being utilized in this Peking-directed 
all-Asia war campaign. Lin Yung-yu, of the National 
Christian Council of China, was quoted at Shanghai as 
saying that America’s defense of South Korea menaced 
the peace of the world, but “we have every confidence in 
consolidating lasting world peace by smashing the aggres- 
sive warmakers——U.S. imperialism.” 

If Red China is not in the Korean war, assisting by all 
available means, why then perhaps there is no fighting 
there at all. Maybe it is all just a capitalist dream. 

If it isn’t, the reader can draw his own conclusions. 
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By Gunther Stuhlmann 


Germany's Red Rabbits 


Self-seeking West German businessmen, eager for 


N RECENT MONTHS, Western Ger- 
: many has been dive-bombed by the 
white-dove symbol of the Communist 
“peace offensive.” It has been over- 
run by the fiendish Colorado beetle 
spawned by Gerhart Eisler’s fertile 
imagination. But all to no avail. 
Doves cannot convince the average 
German that Stalin loves peace. and 
beetle fantasies cannot make him 
hate the Americans. As a result. Mos- 
cow has had to trot out a brand new 
type of animal in its continuing cam- 
paign to soften up the Bonn Republic 
for eventual conquest. 

This latest Kremlin operative re- 
sembles. more than anything else. a 
rabbit. He is a harmless-looking crea- 
ture. meek and unaggressive. and he 
swings a brief-case by his side. He 
is. in short, the conservative busi- 
tempting 


nessman who listens to 


Communist propositions for trade 
with the East Zone. Neither a Com- 
munist nor a fellow-traveler. he al- 
lows his desire for profit and his 
nationalistic yearning for German 
unity to make him as effective a 


Moscow agent as if he were. 


SUBTLER TACTICS 
Unlike the 


Communist parties, the West Ger- 


French and _ Italian 
man CP has never been an effective 
instrument of Soviet 
After the recent purging of 30,000 


imperialism. 
“unreliables,” its ranks have thinned 
to 185,000, half of whom reportedly 
have stopped paying their monthly 
dues. The July congress of the East 
Unity (Commu- 


German Socialist 


GUNTHER STUHLMANN, a former edit- 
or of “Der Monat” (Berlin), is Neu 
York reporter for several papers. 
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economic ‘‘cooperation" with Soviet Germany, are 


doing Stalin's work where Communist agents fail 





CP'S MAX 


nist) party witnessed an abject con- 
fession by West German chief Max 
Reimann of his party’s inefficiency 
and a promise to do better in the 
future. 

However, the West German Com- 
munists have little to offer but more 
peace appeals in the effort to win 
popular backing for an eventual legal 
assumption of power. and the last 
elections in the states of Rhineland- 
Westphalia and Schleswig-Holstein 
were anything but portents of suc- 
cess. Hence the use of subtler tactics. 

On June 7, East German Deputy 
Premier and CP boss Walter UIl- 


bricht. in violation of the Yalta and 


REIMANN: 


PROMISES 


Potsdam concluded a 


treaty with the Polish satellite gov- 


agreements, 


ernment fixing the Oder-Neisse line 
as the permanent boundary of East 
Germany. The very day following 
this immoral and illegal sell-out of 
the German people, the Minister of 
West 


state of Lower Saxony, Herr Dr. 


Agriculture of the German 
Guenther Gereke. showed up at the 
Hotel Adlon in East Berlin to confer 
with Ulbricht 
never been recognized by West Ger- 


whose regime has 


many—on a trade agreement between 
Lower Saxony and the Soviet Zone. 
Now what. one might ask, was 


wrong with that? Why not negotiate 





RABBITS 


with Herr Ulbricht? He’s a Commu- 
nist, to be sure, but he has chemicals 
and timber to offer. The “All-German 
Working Association for Farming 
and Foresting Economics,” one of 
the many “non-political” East-West 
organizations mushrooming’ up 
everywhere these days, felt that way 
and called on German farmers to 
“wholeheartedly support the mea- 
sures introduced by Minister Gereke 


CONTINUED 


to enlarge trade within the whole of 
Germany.” 


"CLOSER RELATIONS’ 

There are some factors involved, 
however, which seem to have eluded 
the ken of Minister Gereke and the 
many industrialists in the Ruhr and 
elsewhere who have made similar 
deals. Can they be unaware that these 
arrangements are invaluable to the 
East Germans as means of acquiring 
the West marks needed to fuel the 
Communist propaganda machine in 
West Germany? And are they obliv- 
ious to the tremendous psychological 
impact such actions have on the Ger- 
man anti-Communist front, particu- 
larly in Berlin? 

Why do they 


Ulbricht has so eagerly advertised 


suppose Comrade 


the East’s great market possibilities? 
Surely not in order to improve eco- 
nomic conditions in West Germany. 
And why did East German Presi- 


“ 


dent Pieck advocate “closer economic 
relations” at the last Party congress? 

Karl Brammer. a leading Christian 
Democrat, recently put his finger on 
the answer: “The Soviet Zone uses 
interzonal trade as a means of ac- 
complishing its large-scale plan for 
undermining West Germany.” Yet 
this apparently never occurred to 
Herr Gereke. Fortunately, the un- 
discerning gentleman was induced to 
take a “vacation” and ultimately to 
resign his post. But there are many 
other Gerekes who have not been 
forced out. 

Four weeks after the Gereke inci- 
dent, Dr. Andreas Hermes, a former 
official of the Weimar Republic, 
declared that Germany — should 


cooperate economically not only 
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with the Soviet Zone, but with 
Eastern Europe in general, since 
only through economic reconstruction 
could Germany become a major po- 
litical factor again. The next day, 
Ernst Nieckisch, a leading Commu- 
Berlin, 


helped found a “Society for Trade 


nist propagandist in East 


with the East” in Hamburg, which 


was immediately joined by ninety 
Hamburg manufacturers. 

Dr. Hermes. of course, is anything 
but a Communist, and the ninety 
would 


Hamburg manufacturers 





RUDOLF NADOLNY: NEUTRALIZER 


doubtless recoil in horror if accused 
of Communist sympathies. Yet 
Hermes’ statement was a masterpiece 
of unconscious Communist propa- 
ganda. It made a nationalistic appeal 
and carefully substituted for the issue 
of political unity—which has _back- 
fired on the German CP since the 
West asked for free elections in all 
Germany—a plea for “economic co- 
operation,” which can only benefit 


the East in the long run. 


CP FRONTS 


To lay the groundwork for their 
economic infiltration, the Commu- 
nists have made extensive use of a 
nexus of “front” organizations which 
serve as propaganda _ sounding- 
boards. These range from the Free 
German Youth and League of Vic- 


tims of the Nazi Regime to the 





Democratic Women’s League of Ger- 
many, Society for the Study of Soviet 
Culture and Hamburg Working As- 
sociation for All-German Questions. 
The Soviets have also profited greatly 
from the activities of presumably 
well-meaning people like former Ger- 
man Ambassador to Moscow Rudolf 
Nadolny, who advocates through his 
Nauheim Circle the “neutralization” 
of Germany. And the remarks by 
Pastor Niemoeller, president of the 
Council of German Evangelical 
Churches, that “rather than have 
Germans from the East shoot Ger- 
mans from the West the people will 
united Communist Ger- 
entitles him to a 


choose a 
many,” surely 
choice spot on the list of Stalin’s 


little helpers. 


INTIMIDATION 

gut Ulbricht, Pieck et al. realize 
full well that even economic sleight- 
of-hand, East-West “unity” 


izations and the confusion of some 


organ- 


West German politicians and intellec- 
tuals will not decisively tip the scales 
in the battle for Germany. Their 
biggest trump is and will remain the 
ever-present danger of a Soviet in- 
vasion. The Red tanks massed along 
the Elbe River do more for the Com- 
munist cause in West Germany than 
any slick CP 


could. With little standing between 


maneuver possibly 
him and the avenging Red Army. the 
average German is easily intimidated 
into silence. Nor are our little rabbit- 
businessmen slow to grasp the ob- 
vious advantages of trading with 
Germany's possible future masters. 

The general attitude of resigna- 
tion and fear of political self-com- 
mitment was summed up recently by 
one German. who told a newspaper 
reporter: “If I say something against 
the Americans, they won't shoot me. 
But what if the Reds should come 
and my neighbor tells them I was 
an anti-Communist?” 

The answer to this, which the 
West must provide, is clear: the Reds 
must be prevented from “coming.” 
Then the little rabbits will vanish, 


too. 
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WasuHinecTon, D. C. 
OW THAT the first United Na- 
N ion: victories in Korea have 
eased fears of a Dunkirk there, 
Washington is again turning its at- 
tention to the larger strategy of the 
worldwide struggle between commu- 
nism and democracy. The chief aim 
of that strategy now is to prevent a 
long series of Korea-type crises en- 
gineered through Soviet satellites. 
which would eventually bleed us 
white. 
In general, two schools of thought 
have emerged. One regards a third 
whether it 





world war as inevitable 
comes in a matter of months or 
years. The other regards it as pos- 
but remains 





sible—even probable 
primarily concerned with how to stop 
Soviet imperialism without war. 

In recent weeks, Walter Reuther, 
the young, red-haired, dynamic lead- 
er of the United Auto Workers-CIO, 
has emerged as chief exponent of the 
view that communism can be stopped 
without another world conflict. The 
leading spokesman for the opposite 
school, Harold Stassen, has urged 
that we serve notice on the Kremlin 
that we will declare war on the USSR 
the next time one of its satellites steps 
out of line. 

The positions adopted by both 
men contain obvious elements of risk. 
Reuther’s proposal envisages a UN 
fund to help underdeveloped nations 
raise their living standards, with 
America making an annual contribu- 
tion of $13 billions for the next 
hundred years. A necessary ingredi- 
ent of this plan is time: if the Soviet 
Union precipitates war in the next 
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By Jonathan Stout 


Capital Debate: Is 
War Inevitable? 


year, the plan will die a-borning. 

On the other hand, Stassen’s idea 
of committing ourselves to war with 
Russia at any time in the next two 
years seems to overlook the trouble 
we are having beating the North 
Koreans, with its plain indication of 
how unprepared we are to take on 
the Soviet Union. 

Until last week, the Administra- 
tion was holding an ambivalent posi- 
tion midway between Reuther’s and 
Stassen’s. Now, however, signs are 
emerging of a shift toward Stassen’s 
point of view. This would seem to 
argue a growing conviction in the 
White House—perhaps based on in- 
formation unavailable to the press 
that events are rapidly moving to- 
ward a showdown. It means that the 
Kremlin is not expected to give the 
West time to rebuild its strength. 

Two significant hints of Admin- 
istration thinking were forthcoming 
last week—one from the State De- 
partment and the other from the De- 
fense Department. It is true that 
former Republican Senator John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky was 
not speaking in an official capacity 
at the Third Army Association re- 
union in New York last Saturday, 
and insisted that his views were en- 
tirely his own. Nevertheless, Cooper 
is by no means an average citizen. He 
is an adviser to Secretary of State 
Acheson on North Atlantic Treaty 
defense preparations, and his speech 
was not only distributed to the press 
in Washington by the State Depart- 
ment but was drafted with the assist- 
ance of Department officials. All this 
lends added weight to Cooper’s state- 
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ment that the United States and 
Britain must commit men and 
equipment to the defense of Western 
Europe against Soviet aggression, 
and that “under present conditions, 
the Soviet forces could overrun 
Europe at any time.” (This reflection 
of top-level State Department opin- 
ion, incidentally, confirms the report 
which appeared on this page on 
August 12.) 

Another important straw in the 
wind was the recent comment of 
a Defense Department spokesman 
about the North Korean army: “It 
begins to appear that it is no longer 
just a Korean affair.” This was the 
first time the Pentagon had taken 
official notice of a serious discrep- 
ancy in our intelligence reports on 
the Korean Communist army. At the 
outbreak of fighting, that force was 
set at 100,000. But last week the 
Army estimated (1) that the North 
Koreans had lost about 50,000 men 
to date, and (2) that they now had 
150,000 available. This strange 
doubling of Communist fighting 
strength has been a hush-hush item 
at the Pentagon for weeks—not for 
fear of the effect on public opinion, 
but because defense authorities 
wished to avoid making an explana- 
tion of where the extra 100,000 men 
had come from. 

This reticence seemed to be dis- 
appearing last week with the official 
“leaking” of a report that 200,000 
crack Chinese Communist soldiers 
were moving up toward the Korean 
Hitherto, 
spokesmen had_ studiously avoided 


border. Administration 
even an implied accusation that Com- 
munist China and the Soviet Union 
have supplied the bulk of trained 
troops facing us in Korea. Now of- 
ficial spokesmen are acting as though 
the wraps are to be taken off, indicat- 
ing that the Administration has 
swung around to the view that no- 
thing is to be gained any longer by 
keeping the facts from the public. 

The ominous conclusion to be 
drawn is that the nation is being 
prepared for what the White House 
thinks is coming. 
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By Richard M. Clurman 


Frequent contributor, The New Leader; 
Former assistant editor, “Commentary” 


Can A Newspaper Get? 


LTHOUGH the headline unmis- 
A takably said in two-inch-high red 
letters across the top of page one that 
Russia had exploded its second atom- 
ic bomb, scarcely a person in all of 
New York City on a quiet Sunday 
afternoon six months ago. gave the 
news a second thought. A visitor 
from, say, Canton, Ohio might have 
observed that New Yorkers seemed 
remarkably indifferent to news of 
such far-reaching consequence. The 
visitor could not have known—as his 
hosts did-——that the New York 
Enquirer, where the headline ap- 
peared, specializes in news that never 
happens. And when the Korean Com- 
munist army marched southward, the 
Enquirer could not find type large 
enough, nor words strong enough, to 
write a headline that its numbed 
readers would believe after so many 
false alarms. 

Some may question the Enquirer's 
exclusive rights to complete and utter 
unreliability among this country’s 


newspapers. But no one. at least, can 


There is actually one other Sunday 
afternoon English-language paper: the 
Westerly, Rhode Island Sun (cire. 6,793), 
published by a group of Seventh Day 
\dventists whose religious conviction re- 
quires that their weekend edition be pro- 
duced on Sunday, rather than Saturday, 
which is their sabbath. But the Sun 
unlike the Enquirer—has neither a metro- 
politan nor a general circulation. 
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New York’s ‘Enquirer’ is so adept at crying 


‘wolf’ it even weeps about Mae West’s ankles 


dispute its claim to uniqueness as 
the only metropolitan paper in 
America published on a Sunday 
afternoon.* The Enquirer shatters 
the sabbath each week with its loud. 
unruly pages, unchallenged by any 
competitors. 

Consider a single edition with 
three banner headlines each running 
a full eight columns across the top 


of page one: 


URGE DEWEY CALL GUARD 
IF EDISON MEN STRIKE 


MAE WEST INJURED 


BLOODSHED NEAR IN EIRE 


Looking at page one more closely. 
a reader finds that no one—-save the 
Enquirer's reporter—had urged Gov- 
ernor Dewey to call out the National 
(or State) Guard, or if anyone had. 
the writer neglected to mention who 
the person or organization was. The 
injury suffered by Mae West was a 
“slight but extremely painful sprained 
ankle” that she acquired while 
“prettying up for a television show” 
Saturday night. And the approaching 
bloodshed in Eire was nothing more 
than a dire prediction from the 
American League for an Undivided 
Ireland, a little known organization 


with a melodramatic press agent. 


Though it is published but once 
weekly, the Enquirer is really a daily 
newspaper.* bearing most of the 
benchmarks and all of the sores of 
daily journalism. Unlike America’s 
other dailies. however, the Enquirer 
has never permitted its circulation 
claim to he examined by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation. At one time 
the paper placed its readers at up- 
ward of eighty thousand. Today, in 
one of the few modest acts it has 
been known to commit, it claims a 
scant forty-seven thousand, mostly in 
New York, but enough out of town 
to require a mail edition on Satur- 
day night. Its advertising rate is 
roughly equivalent to the standards 
set by papers of similar—though 
audited—circulation. It no more 
checks the bona fides of its advertis- 
ing than it does the accuracy of its 
news stories. 

To add to its confusing appear- 
ance, the Enquirer, which is unques- 
tionably a Sunday paper, bears a 
Monday dateline on every page so 
that it can carry the wealth of legal 
advertising it receives from the city 


Weekly papers are usually community 
papers devoted largely to local news. They 
seldom attempt to compete with dailies 
by keeping up with national and _inter- 
national events. The Enquirer, on the 
other hand, in scope, format, content, 
and purpose, is a daily newspaper, 
though published only once a week 
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and state courts. (Legal notices can- 
not be printed on Sunday. Convert- 
ing a necessity into a virtue, the 
Enquirer for some time used the 
slogan: “Monday Morning's News on 
Sunday Afternoon.”) Although it 
carries United Press dispatches, it fits 
the news to its own design, garnish- 
ing the stories with such headlines, 
in red and black atop the first 
page, as: “MEXICO BARS AMERI- 
CANS!” (Americans who had been 
exposed to poliomyelitis, that is) ; 
“ASK A-WAR TRAINING” (the re- 
quest came from the commandant of 
an unnamed college ROTC unit); 
“STOCKS CRASH, BILLION IS 
LOST!” (thirty-six hours earlier the 
stock market had shown a downward 
trend at closing). 
THE SET-UP 

Whatever success the Enquirer has 
achieved—at ten cents a copy and 
thirty 


demonstrates, in part, the drawing 


cents an advertising line 


power of its sensational headlines. 
Although the Enquirer is certainly a 
headline newspaper, it must also at- 
tract some of its readers by its ful- 
columnists, and_ its 


1A Pg ] or 
sonic racing, 


entertainment, and Sunday sports 
news. Still others—personified in the 
crackpot letters the paper prints—are 
devoted to the Enquirer's editorials, 
which make Hearst and McCormick. 
by comparison, seem as restrained as 
the London Times. 

To produce its twenty pages in at 
least two, and sometimes three and 
even four editions, the Enquirer em- 
ploys four on its news desk, and a 
scattering of part-time reporters 
around the city. By Friday morning. 
most of the paper’s columns, features. 
and editorials are safely within the 
Enquirer’s dirt-gray offices in lower 
Manhattan’s factory district. By late 
Saturday night, the staff is busy fin- 
ishing its two-star final, while at the 
same time anxiously eyeing Sunday’s 
weather forecast. For the Enquirer 
is not so indispensable to New York 
life that it can survive the perils of 
a rainy Sunday, when its circulation 
goes plummeting downward. 
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The spirit behind this weekly out- 
pouring is William Griffin, who 
twenty-four years ago launched the 
Enquirer to fill New York’s Sunday 
news gap. Though William Griffin 
died in June of last year, the Enquir- 
er—in the paper’s own words—“will 
ever be William Griffin’s newspaper.” 
The history of the New York Enquir- 
er is in the life and times of William 
Griffin, who was in his own way an 
American success story. Not that 
Griffin ever achieved the stature of 
his model William Randolph Hearst. 
at whose feet he sputtered admiringly 
for most of his life. Inevitably Grif- 
fin was destined to stand in the sec- 
ond (or third) ranks, though he 
plaved his part real and genuine with 
the vivacity of a master buffoon of 
the comic opera. 

Griffin began his publishing career 
at the age of twelve with a magazine 
called the Young American Golfer. 
In 1914 he left Illinois and his sec- 
ond-generation Irish parents for an 
advertising and political career in 
California, interrupted by two war 
years in the Navy. The early 1920s 
found him working for the New York 
{merican, followed by a post on Cos- 
mopolitan. He finally left Hearst for 
the New York Graphic, a newspaper 
irreverently but accurately known as 
the New York *“Porno-Graphic.” and 
dedicated to its own proposition that 
the “great crimes, the terrific acci- 
dents. the society-shaking scandals 
must be illustrated.” 

THE FIRST COPY 

In September 1926. against every- 
hody’s advice. Griffin published the 
first copy of the Enquirer. Where he 
acquired the paper’s initial capital of 
one hundred thousand dollars is still 
a mystery, although he was imbedded 
in Tammany politics as firmly as a 
traffic-court magistrate: and, if this 
were not enough, his good friend 
Hearst is said to have come to Grif- 
fin’s aid more than once. From the 
start the Enquirer looked like nothing 
so much as an uninhibited member 
of the Hearst chain. It was violently 
anti-British, plugged relentlessly for 


Irish independence, opposed vivisec- 
tion, and filled its pages with a patri- 
otism that would have made a Fourth 
of July orator blush. By 1931—his 
political stock rising—William Grif- 
fin was asked by the Governor of 
New York, Franklin D. Roosevelt, to 
deliver a seconding speech at the 
Democratic nominating convention. 
In 1936 he was petitioned to run for 
mayor; one year later Hearst 
boomed him for the U.S. Senate. 
President Roosevelt appointed him a 
member of an international commis- 
sion to Poland. In 1939, with char- 





THE SPIRIT: GRIFFIN 


acteristic crankishness, Griffin sued 
Winston Churchill for slander in a 
million-dollar suit. The case was 
hastily 
Griffin ordered to pay the British 
First Lord of the Admiralty some 


thrown out of court and 


one hundred dollars in legal expenses 

a small price for the clippings he 
collected. 

Griffin bustled back and forth be- 
tween Ireland and the United States 
regularly. with side trips to England 
and the Continent, all dutifully re- 
ported in the Enquirer and_ the 
Hearst papers. In one of his excur- 
sions he proposed to Britain’s Vis- 
count Cecil that England’s war debt 
be liquidated by giving America the 
Queen Mary and Bermuda. To Presi- 
dent Albert Lebrun he suggested that 


CONTINUED ON NEAT PACE 
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HOW LOW... 
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France give up the Normandie. By 
1942 Griffin and his newspaper were 
internationally known loudmouths. 
The Attorney General indicted Grif- 
fin along with twenty-seven others 
including Elizabeth Dilling. Gerald 
B. Winrod. Prescott Dennet (the 
Enquirer's Washington correspond- 
ent). et al—for conspiring to under- 
mine the morale of the armed forces. 
The government charged that Criffin 
had met with the already convicted 
George Sylvester Viereck to distrib- 
ute seditious literature. Griffin had 
his usual bold rejoinder. He ad- 
mitted meeting Viereck frequently. 
but only to plead the cause of the 
Jews, he said. Had not the Enquirer 
been banned in Germany for its hos- 
tility to Nazism? Through one mis- 
hap after another, including the 
death of the trial judge. none of the 
defendants was ever convicted. Wil- 
liam Griffin and the Enquirer nar- 
rowly escaped one of the few oppor- 
tunities they ever had to he taken 
seriously by the government. 

Up to his death. Griffin quoted 
freely in the Enquirer from Amer- 


ica’s vermin press. Though he was 
a Democratic party hack in every 
pore, his paper was not above re- 
printing at length from Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s The Roosevelt Death: A 
Super Mystery, and other similar 
books, topped by such banner head- 
lines as “ROOSEVELT DEATH 
STILL A MYSTERY,” or “ASK IM- 
MEDIATE AUTOPSY ON FDR,” 
the latter being a report that Stalin 
poisoned Roosevelt at Teheran. 


THE MASTER PASSES 


When Griffin died on June 28, 
1949. scores of Tammany politicians 
flocked to his funeral. Cardinal Spell- 
man intoned a prayer over his bier. 
Governor Dewey called his death “a 
great loss to our community.” And 
James Farley wrote a letter to Grif- 
fin’s sons two weeks later: “[ Your 
father] would be very proud of you 
if he could see the manner in which 
you have taken hold [of the Enquir- 
er|.” Other New Yorkers can see 
every Sunday of the year, all too evi- 
dently, the manner in which Griffin’s 


sons have taken hold. 





STRANGE COINCIDENCE DEPARTMENT 


“We are told that we are fighting the 
Russians. But not even President Tru- 
man has claimed that there are Rus- 
sians fighting in Korea... 

“American troops are the only out- 


siders in Korea... 


“Who started it? United Press, Oct. 
31. 1949: Reported that the South 
Korea defense minister said ‘his army 
is ready and waiting to invade the 
Communist North Korea.’ 

“N. Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 1, 1949: 
South Korean defense minister said: 
‘We are strong enough to march up 
and take Pyongyang (Northern capital) 
within a few days’... 

“Your interests . . . do not call for 
American troops in Korea. Your in- 
terests call for the withdrawal of 
American troops from Korea.”—Leaf- 
let distributed by New York Labor 
Conference for Peace, branch of 
Stockholm “peace”? movement. 


“The Russians aren’t fighting in 
Korea—American troops are there 
fighting the Koreans, Mr. Truman . 


“On Oct. 29, the South Korean pup- 
pet regime minister of war told a press 
conference in Korea that the South 
Korean regime was ready to launch an 
attack against the north... 

“*We are strong enough to march up 
and take Pyongyang within a few days,’ 
he said. This appeared in the New 


York Herald Tribune on Nov. 1 


“It is America’s security, the peace 
and the welfare of the American 
people which demand: Hands off 
Korea.”—Editorial in N. Y. Daily 
Worker, July 20. 1950. 
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Oswald Garrison Villard once ob- 
served that the office of an irrespon- 
sible newspaper was the nearest thing 
to hell in a Christian state, since 
in brothels, gambling houses, and 
pirate’s caves, there was at least a 
constant fear of the police to act as 
a restraining influence. The Enquirer 
need have no fear of the police. And, 
as with a good many other news- 
papers, the only restraining hand it 
feels comes from the realities of its 
circulation chart. 

In this last regard it is not very 
different from many another Ameri- 
can newspaper. What sets the Enquir- 
er apart is that it pathetically lacks 
any semblance of craftsmanship. But 
the Enquirer, after all, could not 
exist for two weeks were it not for 
the conditioning to low journalism 
that Americans get six and seven 
days a week from more respectable 
papers. Two sociologists with a lim- 
ited gift for phrase-making have 
labeled this effect the “narcotizing 
dysfunction,” a term which signifies 
that American readers have been so 
accustomed to unreality in news- 
papers that they remain forever 
impenetrable, and placid in the face 
of the most shattering news. 

The Enquirer, unhappily, is no 
freak. Though it rests firmly on the 
bottom rung of the journalistic lad- 
der, at any moment it could easily be 
joined by a crowd of other papers. 
What reader of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer (circ. 357,000), the Chicago 
Tribune (944,000), or the Boston 
Post (330,000)—to mention only 
three examples—will not see shades 
of the New York Enquirer in the 
paper delivered to his home every 
day of the year? To be sure, it is a 
long way from the New York 
Enquirer, through two thousand 
English-language dailies, to papers 
like the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Washington Post, or the New York 
Times. But William Griffin—were he 
alive today—would be happy to 
know that there is a little bit of the 
New York Enquirer in a surpris- 
ingly large number of American 
newspapers. 
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DOES WILHELM PIECK 
REMEMBER MOSCOW ? 


By Margarete Buber-Neumann 


ROM a thousand posters the be- 
Fe smile of Wilhelm Pieck, the 
President of the German People’s Re- 
public, greets the visitor entering the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. Wherever 
he goes the smile will follow him. He 
will find photographs of portly, rosy- 
cheeked President Pieck in schools 
and offices next to those of the great 
Stalin himself. Plaster-bust Piecks 
will smirk at him from behind the 
shop-windows. Pieck revels in play- 
ing the part of the kindly. silver- 
haired father of his people. 

“I swear that I shall devote all my 
energy to the welfare of the German 
people,” said Wilhelm Pieck when he 
took the oath on the “Constitution.” 
Those who know him smiled when 
they heard him speak these words, 
for energy is not one of Pieck’s 
strong points. The most striking 
thing about Pieck is the fatal weak- 
ness of his personality. Of course, in 
Moscow this weakness served him 
well. It explains why he is one of the 
few who has survived all the party 
purges. In Germany before 1933, and 
afterwards in Moscow, Pieck always 
avoided having an opinion of his 
own on any issue. Faithfully he ex- 
ecuted all orders coming from Stalin. 
The dictator, who only suffers 
people around him who have no will 
of their own, soon realized that this 
spineless person was the right man 
to support his policy in the inner 
circles of the German Communist 
party and that there would never 
arise a danger of Pieck wanting to 
go his own way. 

After 1936, when Stalin began to 
exterminate all likely deviationists, 
Wilhelm Pieck became a kind of 
MARGARETE BUBER-NEUMANN wrote 
A Prisoner of Hitler and Stalin. 
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barometer for us German refugees 
living in Moscow. If the Kremlin’s 
mood was set fair, Pieck was am- 
iable on the telephone and we knew 
that we had been granted a further 
reprieve. If he was surly and short, 
one knew that one’s last hour had 
struck. Like a hyena, he smelled the 
victim had 


carrion before — the 


actually dropped dead. When, as 





BELOVED FATHER: PRESIDENT PIECK 


“political outlaws,” | and my hus- 
band, Heinz Neumann, a former 
member of the Politburo of the 
German Communist party, who was 
forbidden all political activity from 
1933 onwards for alleged “deviation- 
ism,” came to Moscow, we were 
given a room in the Hotel Lux, 
which was the community center for 
Comintern personnel. We had hardly 
been there half an hour when the 
telephone rang. It was Pieck. “Vacate 
your room immediately,” he ordered, 
“and take your belongings to the 
Hotel Baltshook.” This “Baltshook” 
was one of the worst hostelries in 
Moscow, just good enough for those 
German refugees whom Pieck con- 


sidered of very little importance. 

The existence of German political 
refugees in Moscow was one dreary 
round of misery. We had to struggle 
for every scrap of food; we had to 
fight for our very lives. But Pieck de- 
lighted in demonstrating to us the 
truth of his master’s famous saying: 
“The gayer life is the better life.” I 
once saw him playing basketball in 
the Comintern holiday camp. He was 
a sickening sight, this paunchy old 
man chasing after the ball on his 
spindly legs. In this way faithful 
Wilhelm proved to his master that 
he considered the life of a refugee 
in Russia to be one long wonderful 
holiday. He tried his best to show 
how he worshipped all things Rus- 
sian. 

“T shall guard the constitution and 
the laws of the republic; conscien- 
tiously I shall carry out my duties, 
and I shall be just towards every- 
one,” thus did Pieck continue his 
oath. Justice! Does jovial Wilhelm 
Pieck remember Anna Remmele? 
Does he think of her in those quiet 
hours when a man is alone with his 
conscience? Anna Remmele was the 
wife of the 
Communist, Hermann 
After they had arrested her husband 
they took her to Butirki police 
prison. For two years they kept her 


well-known German 
Remmele. 


there, without once interrogating her. 
Then they let her go, but almost im- 
mediately after her release she was 
“evacuated” to Siberia where she 
starved to death. Or does he recall 
Gertrud Taube, the former secretary 
of the German Communist leader, 
Ernst Thaelmann? After watching 
her child freeze to death in their 
room because Gertrud could not get 
fuel anywhere, she hanged herself. 

Today Wilhelm Pieck sits on the 
“throne” of the East German Re- 
public. He has lasted a long time 
and has survived most Communist 
functionaries of his generation. But 
he can never forget that the councils 
of the Kremlin are unfathomable. 
One day he may yet be sucked into 
the vortex of ideological struggle, to 
share the fate of his old comrades. 
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By Alfred Baker Lewis 


A STATEMENT 


FIND MYSELF in complete disagreement with Peter 

Viereck’s article. “The Statist Line,” in the July 1 
New Leapber, in which he warns us against what he 
calls statism, in general. and the alleged statism of the 
British Labor party’s Socialists in particular, because 
he thinks it a serious danger to civil liberties. 

The basic error of his argument, which simply 
echoes that of the Republican reactionaries except for 
greater knowledge of who is and who is_ not 
really a Socialist, is his assumption that public owner- 
ship of many industries and “too much” humanitar- 
ianism in social welfare legislation leads to totalitar- 
ianism and a loss of civil rights. This assumption is 
contrary to history. 

It assumes that the people of Italy, Spain, Russia 
and Germany. which have fallen under totalitarian 
dictators during the present century, gradually intro- 
duced more and more social security and public own- 
ership until, one day. they woke up to find themselves 
deprived of the rights of free speech, press and as- 
sembly, trial by jury before independent judges, and 
elections held with competing candidates and _ secret 
ballot after free discussion. In point of fact, the 
people of those countries lost their liberties because 
parties committed to establishing a one-party dic- 
tatorship and wiping out the civil rights of their 
opponents were able to seize power. The loss of liberty 
was a more or less sudden event made possible. at 
least in part. by the failure of preceding democratic 
governments to establish better social security and a 
more nearly equal and just distribution of wealth and 
economic power. 

The issue of whether or not to nationalize industry 
has nothing to do with the loss of civil liberties. It 
must be decided on the basis of how far it is desirable 
to have industry controlled by people seeking private 
profit who won their control through inheritance or 
outstanding ability to amass money, or, alternately, 
by people responsible to the elected representatives of 
the voters and. therefore, more likely to run industry 
to satisfy the needs of the voters. Another criterion 
is whether or not public ownership will entail a ser- 
ious loss in productive and social efficiency. Civil 
rights are not involved one way or the other. Experi- 
ence shows that dictatorship is perfectly compatible 
with private ownership of industry, as in Franco Spain 
or in Fascist Italy, just as with public ownership or 
industry, as in Russia. 


ALFRED BAKER Lewis is active in the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People. 
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A REPLY 


HAT WAS INTENDED as a personal reply to the 
letter from Alfred Baker Lewis has instead turned 
into a general essay. I would be honored if so distin- 
guished a political figure as Mr. Lewis, or any other 
reader, would care to comment further. I respect Mr. 
Lewis’ brave stand for civil liberties and democratic 
socialism against Stalinism and fascism. Therefore, my 
aim here is not to reply in any polemical spirit to his 
short letter at what would be an unfairly disproportion- 
ate length. It is, rather, to use his letter and my previous 
article as springboards for an approach to certain issues 
of urgent concern to NEw LEADER readers in general. 
To save democracy from Hitlerite and Stalinist fascism 
and from either capitalist or socialist dictatorship, 
Europe’s democratic capitalists and democratic socialists 
must stop baiting each other. They must unite in a coali- 
tion based on mutual concessions. Capitalists must give 
up the ideal of “classic” liberalism and laissez-faire (i.e.. 
pure capitalism). Socialists must give up the ideal of 
nationalized industry (i.e.. pure socialism). Both must 
unite on a compromise program of social reform without 
overstepping the statist line into government ownership. 
By thus defining “statist line.” my NEw LEADER article 
of July 1 became a plea for reconciliation. This annoyed 
two groups: (1) those who still favor the laissez-faire 
illusion of capitalist liberalism, and (2) those who, like 
Mr. Lewis, see no danger to freedom in nationalized in- 
dustry. The former find me “socialistic”; the latter find 
me (in Mr. Lewis’ words) “echoing reactionary Repub- 
licans.” Such are the capitalist and socialist doctrinaires 
who make so difficult the job of any constructive, mod- 
erate, non-doctrinaire conservatism that balances liberty 
and security evenly at the statist line. 

In my article, of course. | argued not against but for 
social reform, pointing out that both English parties 
favored it but not, alas, all Americans, and stressing that 
it could be achieved without the pernicious statist step of 
nationalizing industry. Semantically, my favorable use of 
the forbidden word “conservatism” may have led Mr. 
Lewis to his assumptions about my “reactionary” eco- 
nomic stand. As Robert Bendiner once said, “Out of 
some 140,000,000 people in the United States, at least 
139,500,000 are liberals, to hear them tell it, /iberal hav- 
ing become a rough synonym for virtuous, decent, hu- 
mane, and kind to animals. Rare is the citizen who can 
bring himself to say, “Sure. I’m a conservative. What of 
it?’ ’ However, unprejudiced readers will recall that my 
article distinguished between the historic conservatism of 


PETER VIERECK, the author of Conservatism Revisited. 
is now a professor of history at Mt. Holyoke College. 
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the English Conservative party, which conserves not 
laissez-faire economics but values and institutions, and 
the phony conservatism of many Americans, who balk 
at humane social laws and demand an impossible /aissez- 
faire. Among the latter my article placed “the Old 
Guard’s pseudo-conservatism, actually sheer anarchism.” 

When Mr. Lewis classified me as “echoing” such “reac- 
tionaries,” he overlooked (or disregarded as an insincere 
reactionary trick) my warning that “the watchdog of 
anti-statism must not degenerate into the lapdog of Big 
Business.” I wish more American writers and _intellec- 
tuals would join me in vigorously refusing to concede 
to the left that there is anything “reactionary” or un- 
democratic in hoping that Winston Churchill, the man 
who halted Hitler in 1940, will again be Prime Minister 
and that the party created by Abraham Lincoln, shaking 
off its Old Guard anarchists, will revive our declining 
two-party system. 


SOCIALIST RELIGION 


I agree with Mr. Lewis’ point that dictatorship is not 
always caused by socialism and can also accompany 
private enterprise. Nazism and Stalinism, as I tried to 
show at length in my books Metapolitics and Conserva- 
tism Revisited respectively, are not an economic disease, 
not basically a problem of capitalism vs. socialism, but 
an ethical disease, a problem of losing (through lack of 
conservative traditional forces) those ethical restraints 
that subordinate ends to means. But Mr. Lewis, though 
rightly exonerating socialism from blame for Hitler or 
Stalin, goes too far when he assumes that England's 
nationalizing Labor party is no potential threat to civil 
liberties. How safe are the liberties of the anti-Labor 
party half of England under a man like Emanuel Shin- 
well, who, as Minister of Fuel, was once quoted as say- 
ing: “The organized workers of the country are our 
friends. As for the rest, they don’t matter a tinker’s cuss.” 

To this | must add: how safe would our liberties be 
under a government of monopoly-capitalists whose motto 
is (to quote one of them): “The public be damned.” 
Power and statism menace freedom, whether under the 
tinker-cussers of the left or the public-damners of the 
right. Power beyond a certain line (for which my phrase 
is “statist line”) leads to power-drunkenness. This is as 
absolute a physical law as the one whereby alcohol be- 
yond a certain line leads to intoxication. Therefore, | dis- 
agree head-on with Mr. Lewis when he says that “to na- 
tionalize industry has nothing to do with loss of civil 
liberties.” 

Social wrongs can be corrected by replacing laissez- 
faire with government supervision. This has been the pro- 
gram of the British Conservative party ever since Dis- 
raeli legalized and protected the trade unions in the 
1870s against the opposition of Gladstone’s laissez-/aire 
Liberal party. The enactment of humane legislation, mini- 


mum wages and hours, ete., and the subordination of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PALE 
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economic laws to ethical laws, do not necessitate govern- 
ment ownership. In large part, these goals have already 
been achieved merely by government regulation, under 
both the Tory democracy of Disraeli and Churchill (on 
which I hope Republicans will model themselves). the 
non-socialist wing of the Labor party and the New Deal. 

Readers will note that I say “government ownership” 
where the left (including Mr. Lewis) says “public owner- 
ship.” It should not be forgotten that nationalizing of 
industry gives power only theoretically to the “public.” 
but actually to the government. And the magic words 
“government” and “state’”—once you remove the aura of 
Hegelian mysticism from them—mean not The People 
hut merely one particular party-machine. To imagine that 
they mean anything more sacred than that only proves 
my conclusion that socialism is the mysticism of the 
materialists. But, luckily, socialism is a religion that 
socialists-in-power practice no more fanatically than 
Christians practice Christianity. Most Social Democrats. 
sincerely loving civil liberties, are more democrat than 
socialist. In Europe this often makes them a more reli- 
able bulwark than any capitalist or nationalist party 
against Stalinist and Hitlerite fascism. The trouble with 
the British Labor party is that its nationalizing program 


tried to practise the socialist mystique it preached. 


WHO IS RIGHT? 


That is why my article made a distinction between the 
two wings of the Labor party and voiced the hope that 
“the mixed-economy Keynsians within the Labor party 
can restrain the doctrinaire Crippsian socialists from 
overcentralizing.’ Two additional safeguards on social 
reform are required to keep statism from outbalancing 
freedom: (1) limitation of further government expansion 
to those areas where it is genuinely needed, with an alert 


watchdog opposition to challenge the need. and (2) bi- 





partisan administration of all government expansion in- 
volving vast power, lest America and England become 
one-party states. These cannot be achieved without imme- 
diate action to create a larger, more vigorous Republican 
party—and a more responsible one. 

“All political systems,” observed the poet Paul Valéry, 
“imply (and are generally not aware that they do imply) 
a certain conception of man, and even an opinion about 
the destiny of the species, an entire metaphysic.” We 
should all try to achieve an awareness of what it is we 
are implying. “Metaphysically” (to use a “conservative” 
word despised by materialistic Enlightened Progres- 
sives), the difference between a democratic leftist and a 
democratic conservative, the difference between Mr. 
Lewis and me, is as follows: The conservative, politically 
descended from Burke, distrusts human nature and be- 
lieves (politically speaking) in Original Sin, which must 
be restrained by the ethical traffic-lights of traditionalism. 
The leftist and the liberal, descended from Rousseau, 
unconsciously assume the natural goodness of man—the 
less restrained in power the better. If human nature were 
naturally good, then I would join Mr. Lewis in trusting 
a party power-machine to nationalize a country’s indus- 
try without eventually creating a Gestapo to enforce such 
vast controls. History, and Dr. Freud, teach a different 
view of human nature. 

Who is right? Today history moves so fast that, for 
once, prophecies catch up with their prophets, so that, 
within our own lifetime, either Mr. Lewis or I will be 
proved dead wrong. My view of the inevitable result for 
liberty of our increasing statism (left or right) is such 
that I hope, for the sake of my children who will have to 
live in “1984,” that it is I, the Tocquevillean and Burkean 
conservative. who is wrong and Mr. Lewis, the well- 
intentioned, very 18th-century, Rousseauistic optimist, 
who is right. 





SECURITY CHECK 


The Polish motorship Batory docked in New York yesterday 
a/ter a special four-hour security check revealed that she appar- 
ently carried no atomic bombs.—News item. 

I'm glad they searched her high and low, 
Went through like hungry tigers. 
Four hours, in fact, is none too slow. 


(I hope they had their Geigers.) 


I'm also glad they chanced to see 
No bombs within her hold. 
It’s just the word “apparently” 


On which I'm not quite sold. 


OF TIME AND THE GOVERNOR 


“As long as 1 am governor.” Governor Talmadge declared, 
“Negroes will not be admitted to white schools.”—News item. 
Uncompromising, single-track, 
And absolutely candid, 
He'll hold the Negro’s schooling back, 
If need be, single-handed. 


The Governor is strong. we know, 
Tough-fibered to the kernel. 
He has one human weakness, though: 


He’s not eternal, 


—Richard Armour 
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The Stakhanov Hurricane 


The Soviet piece-work system, fifteen 


years old this week, now punishes the 


slow instead of glorifying the speedy 


N THE EVENING of August 30. 
O 1935, Alexis Stakhanov. a Don- 
bas miner, descended into a coal pit 
with several helpers, and in one shift 
produced 102 tons of coal, instead of 
the average daily quota of seven tons 
a man. The next day, the news was 
broadcast all over the world by the 
radio and newspapers of the Soviet 
Union. “Stakhanov’s record” was ad- 
vertised as an outstanding historical 
event, the beginning of a great new 
era of the “socialist” attitude to- 
ward work and as an example to be 
followed by every worker. Of course, 
the fact that Mr. Stakhanov had help 
was concealed. But the following is 
a quotation from the book The Stak- 
hanov Movement and Stakhanov’s 
Vethods by Prof. Ermansky. pub- 
lished in 1940: “Stakhanov descend- 
ed into the pit to achieve his first 
. . Atiuk- 


hov worked with nine timberers . . . 


record with two timberers . 


Dubovoy with five timberers 


forged his crankshafts 


Busygin 
with a team of nine . . . These cir- 
cumstances were not mentioned in 
the news. - 

That was fifteen years ago. Since 
that time Alexis Stakhanov has be- 
come a big Soviet bureaucrat. But 
“Stakhanovshchina” goes on. Day in 
and day out for years, Soviet papers 
have been printing millions of words 
on “Stakhanov-wise work.” Books on 


Stakhanovism are published by the 


EucENE IrGIzov is an editor of the 
Bulletin of the Association of Former 
Political Prisoners of Soviet Camps. 
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hundreds. Conventions and confer- 
ences of “Stakhanovists” are ar- 
ranged. What is the real purpose of 
this “Stakhanovshchina”? 

There is a radical difference be- 
tween Communist labor policy in the 
countries where they do not rule, and 
those in which they have captured 
power. In free countries, Communists 
attempt to magnify every conflict be- 
tween workers and manufacturers, to 
create hostility toward the authori- 
ties and democratic government 
among workers, to organize strikes 
and sabotage, and to bring about 
such chaotic conditions, industrial 
ruin and debilitated living standards, 
that the general unrest will make 
their capture of power easy. 

But it’s a different story after 
they establish their dictatorship. 
Thus, in the beginning of 1919, the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
party issued a call to “take up work 
revolution-wise without limiting our- 
selves by old, usual practices.” And 
himself 


achieve “victory” over 


Lenin urged workers to 
“one’s own 
inertia, slack ways, petty-bourgeois 
egotism—all those habits which 
workers and peasants have inherited 
from the damned capitalism.” 
Communists issued these com- 
mands, but large masses of workers 
suffered from them. In July 1919. 
one fifth of those taking part in the 
gratuitous overtime work, so-called 
“Subbotniki” 
did not belong to the party. By Jan- 


uary 1920, their number grew to 


(Saturday workers), 


more than two-thirds—70 per cent. 


At first. the workers were called 


on to participate without pay in 
“Subbotniki” in the name of victory 
over the “counter-revolution” that 
attacked the “Workers’ State” and 
hindered the building of the “Para- 
dise for Toilers of the Soil.” Then, 
there were calls for intensive work 
to liquidate the economic disintegra- 
tion created by the very same thing— 
the resistance to the “damned bour- 
geois.” Then again, after the NEP. 
Stalin proposed the idea of building 
“socialism in one country.” The Five- 
Year Plan was born. Party speakers 
kept repeating that, after just one or 
two five-year plans, socialism would 
be built and life would become hap- 
pier. In order to build socialism 
sooner, the slogan “Five-year plan 
in four years” was created. In the 
name of the faster building of so- 
cialism the workers were called upon 
to produce more and to work faster 
and more intensively. The workers 
used to say sarcastically: “Suffer for 
a while—toward the end of the five- 


year plan it will be easier... . 


SHOCK WORKER 

But the level of real wages, which 
had increased under the NEP, fell 
abruptly: in 1935, it was 35-40 per 
cent lower than in 1928. In 1929 
rationing of bread and other food 
was introduced. Compulsory labor 
camps were created on a large scale. 
The very same year, following the 
party directives, the movement of 
socialist emulation” and “shock 
work” was started, and at the 16th 
Party Congress Stalin was able to 
say that “labor. from the beastly and 
cruel burden it had been considered 
heretofore.” had become “a thing of 


“ 


honor and heroism.” 

Every worker was forced to de- 
clare himself “voluntarily” a “shock 
worker” and to sign pledges to work 
still more, still harder and still more 
intensively. Labor unions were 
charged with checking up on the 
proper execution of these pledges and 
with organizing emulation among 
workers. 

Timework no longer exists in the 
U.S.S.R. There is only piecework, 
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with wages computed on the basis of 
the amount of goods produced. Why, 
then, did the need arise to spur on 
the workers by such exceptionas 
methods when every worker was in- 
terested in working faster anyway. in 
order to make more money? The an- 
swer is that wages fell so low that it 
wouldn’t pay a worker to spend extra 
time and effort to get a trifling in- 
crease in his earnings. 


"WORK DISCIPLINE’ 


The government understood that it 
was impossible to counteract the 
latent resistance of the workers by 
indirect pressure and “voluntary” 
pledges. It became necessary to find 
a form of pressure that would legal- 
ize and make super-intensive work 
obligatory. 

The only methods at the disposal 
of the dictatorial government (which 
had no intention of paying for work 
in a proper way) were the introduc- 
tion of new. increased production 
quotas, and the establishment of 
severe punishments for “bad work” 
as criminal action. 

“Stakhanovshchina” became the 
form under which this intensified ex- 
ploitation was legalized. After Stak- 
hanov’s “record,” a party directive 


es 


urged the “promotion” of Stakhan- 
ov’s followers in all branches of in- 
dustry. The newspapers became filled 
with names and amazing records. 
Stakhanovists were publicized — in 
every possible way. They were decor- 
ated, sent to summer resorts, given 
prizes. But even in the papers of 
that period it is possible to find, 
among endless eulogies in regard to 
the “Stakhanov movement.” some in- 
dications as to the real situation. 

The following is from the news- 
paper Ordjonikidzegrad Worker of 
September 26, 1936: “But what takes 
place in the wake of the records? 
A very bad picture indeed. If. for in- 
stance, the foreman Muller delivered 
enough truckloads in a day to fill 30 
cars, the next day he would deliver 
only enough to fill 7-8 cars. The same 
thing happened with comrade Govor- 
kov’s shift.” 
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Pravda of August 30, 1938, said 
that the steel smelter “Dronnikov, 
who has become famous for isolated 
smeltings, occupied twelfth place as 
far as the year’s production was con- 
cerned.” 

Quite naturally, the “Stakhanov- 
shchina” and the ‘“Stakhanovists” 
aroused indignation among the work- 
ers. To protect them from the work- 
ers’ revenge, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Court of the R.S.F.S.R. on 
1935. 


secure a severe repression in the 


November 28. decided “to 
trials connected with criminal at- 
tempts against the Stakhanovists, by 
qualifying these crimes, according to 
the concrete circumstances, by the 
corresponding articles of the Crim- 
inal Code: 73-1. Part. 2. 58-10, 58-8, 
etc.” In other words, mere speaking 
against the Stakhanovists had to be 
punished as political crime. Later on. 
in 1940, non-appearance at work and 
“transgressing of work discipline” 


were also declared punishable. 


NOOSE TIGHTENS 


Thus, to the accompaniment of 
noisy propaganda, the noose around 
the working class’ neck became ever 
tighter. But that was not all. While 
the newspapers urged all to emulate 
Stakhanov and Busygin, a new step 
was being prepared in the Kremlin. 
At the Conference of Stakhanovists. 
Stalin said: “In order to draw the 
masses dragging behind to those ad- 
vanced .. . we need technical norms. 
but not those now existing—higher 
ones.” And. further: “Evidently. we 
shall have to establish a norm sit- 
uated somewhere between the now 
existing and that achieved by Com- 
rade Stakhanov.” 

The entire Soviet economic-ac- 
counting apparatus was immediately 
brought into action. A “revision of 
quotas” began. In the beginning of 
1936 the norms were increased as fol- 
lows: In hard coal industry by 27 
to 29 per cent: in chemical industry 
by 27 to 47 per cent: in machine 
building industry by 28.5 to 55 per 
cent, etc. In 1937 the norms were 


increased again—by 14 to 18 per 





cent. In 1938 these twice increased 
norms were again found “obsolete.” 
and increased once more. Simul- 
taneously the rates were lowered cor- 
respondingly. 

And this goes on. Real wages in 
1938 were 20 per cent lower than 
on the eve of the first five-year 
plan. And now, in 1950—even after 
the lowering of prices by 25 per 
cent—real wages were still 20 to 25 
per cent lower than before the war. 

After the “record-breaking-Stak- 
hanovists” had played their part, 
and the norms were increased, the 
governments attitude toward them 
changed somewhat. A decision of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU of 
1938 contained the remark that it 
was harmful to concentrate on iso- 
lated records. The administration 
now “organizes” Stakhanovist rec- 
ords more cautiously. At the Pet- 
rovsky plant a new category of work- 
ers appeared—‘“former Stakhanov- 
ists,’—-and now the government con- 
centrates on “driving on those drag- 
ging behind.” Criminal trials and 
punishment rather than summer re- 
sorts and prizes have become the 
methods.” The 


longer 


“encouragement 
former Stakhanovists, no 
“aided” by the factory administra- 
tion, ring the alarm bell: “We have 
no aid, we are not permitted to be 
Stakhanovists!” A worker at the 
tractor shop in the Ordjonikidze 
plant, Sorokin, writes: “There were 
in the past at our plant some won- 
derful Stakhanovists. Their names 
were familiar to the entire Soviet 
Union. They are still there, in the 
shop. But their efficiency is decreased 
by half. They are not considered 
Stakhanovists any more.” 

It is amusing to read the com- 
plaints of these deceived people. But 
comparing that with what was written 
about the Stakhanovshchina during 
its first realizes how 
meticulously and calculatingly pre- 


years, one 


“cs 


pared had been that 
mass movement,” about which Stalin 


spontaneous 
said that it spread over the entire 


Soviet Union “with a force unseen 


before, hurricane-like”. . . . 
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CHAMBERLIN 


7 HE KOREAN WAR has taught us 


many lessons. It has revealed a 
new boldness in the Soviet technique 
of aggression. It has exposed some 
grave weaknesses in the state of 
America’s military preparedness. It 
has emphasized the crying need for 
an international legion of liberty, or- 
ganized by the free nations of the 
world. and ready and able to slap 
down any “war by proxy” of the 
Korean type which the Kremlin may 
unleash in other areas. 

Korea has shown the extreme 
danger of leaving key countries like 
Germany and Japan as_ military 
vacuums, deprived of the means of 
self-defense and guarded by thin 
screens of occupation troops which 
could be brushed aside by any big 
Soviet push. (Japan is possibly less 
vulnerable than Germany, since the 
aggressor would have to launch a 
difficult. amphibious operation — to 
seize the islands. Still, deeply com- 
mitted in Korea already and poten- 
tially in Formosa as well, America 
certainly has no superfluous forces 
at its command in the Far East.) 

Perhaps the most obvious lesson of 
our Korean experience relates to the 
United Nations. Only the lucky acci- 
dent that the Kremlin was boycotting 
the Security Council enabled the UN 
to take positive action in the most 
flagrant case of aggression since Hit- 
ler’s attack on Poland and the Soviet 
Union’s invasion of Finland in 1939, 
Had the U.S.S.R. been present, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that it 
would have used its veto to block any 
action under the Charter. 


If Jacob Malik had deliberately set 
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) TEST 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Lesson of Korea: 


UN Is Outmoded 


out to demonstrate the futility and 
downright harmfulness of the UN in 
its original form, he could not have 
done a better job after his sudden re- 
turn to take over the presidency of 
the Security Council. By a series of 
shyster-lawyer tricks for which Soviet 
representatives have always displayed 
singular aptitude, he has tied the 
Security Council up in procedural 
knots. He has used his strategic posi- 
tion as president to deliver harangues 
on the theme that war is peace, 
aggression is self-defense, black is 
white and night is day. Every one of 
Malik’s addresses richly deserves the 
characterization which Secretary of 
State Hull gave to the Japanese note 
presented to him on Pearl Harbor 
day: 

“Infamous falsehoods and distor- 
tions on a scale so huge that | never 
imagined until today that any gov- 
ernment on this planet was capable 
of uttering them.” 

Malik has been a good _public- 
relations man for our side. His mara- 
thon races in mendacity. vividly re- 
produced on television, have aroused 
strong spontaneous outbursts of pub- 
lic feeling, which have been re- 
flected in an immensely increased 
volume of mail to the American dele- 
gation in the Security Council. 

But it is time to look beyond the 
momentary indignation aroused by 
Malik’s obstructionist tactics and 
consider the future of the United 
Nations in the light of Korea. By 
this time, the most convinced optim- 
ist must realize that the UN, with 
the Soviet Union participating and 


casting its veto. is a snare and a 


delusion, a hopelessly weak reed on 
which to lean in an emergency. 

Imagine that Scarface Al Capone 
had been appointed a member of 
the Chicago police department, with 
the right to veto any repressive ac- 
tion against gangsters. The main- 
tenance of law and order in Chicago 
would obviously have become impos- 
sible. Yet this hypothetical situation 
is no more fundamentally absurd 
than one in which a Molotoy, a 
Vishinsky, a Gromyko or a Malik 
sits in the Security Council and 
utilizes the veto to hamstring effec- 
tive international action to restrain 
aggression. 

It is futile and dangerous to pre- 
tend any longer that it is all one 
world, that the Soviet Government 
represents a peace-loving democracy. 
that Soviet participation in the UN 
can serve any purpose but mischiev- 
ous obstruction. For the demon- 
strably empty conception of the 
United Nations we must substitute a 
league of free peoples, united in 
understanding of the Communist 
threat and prepared to pull their 
weight, in proportion to their popu- 
lation and resources, in combating 
that threat. 

We failed to take advantage of the 
opportunity presented by the Soviet 
boycott which began last January. 
The day after the boycott started, 
every country barred from admission 
to the UN by the Soviet veto should 
have been accepted as a member. 
This should have been quickly fol- 
lowed by the admission of West 
Germany and Japan. The first part 
of this plan was actually proposed by 
a veteran State Department official. 
but rejected as “provocative.” 

After the bloody events in Korea, 
we should now abandon the last 
vestiges of the futile appeasement 
policy. Let us reorganize the UN into 
an anti-Communist coalition, with 
membership open to all nations 
which will fairly share the military 
and economic responsibilities—and 
no American economic aid for the 
weak sisters who cling to the fatuous 
illusion of neutrality. 
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LETTER FROM LONDON 


LONDON 

INETEEN-FIFTY could have been 
England’s brightest postwar holi- 

day season. Petrol is no longer and 
food much less rationed; outgoing 
holiday trains and planes have been 
booked to the last seat, while more 
tourists than ever can be seen in 
Stratford 
Shakespeare festival is solidly booked 


London. The current 
up, and the approaching Edinburgh 
festival fast being booked up. Yet 
there has been the shadow of the 
newspaper headlines about the fight- 
ing in Korea; there is an air of un- 
reality about domestic party politics. 
where only Ernie Bevin’s lumbering 
arrival from a hospital bed gave the 
Labor Government its majority of 
one vote in the defense debate: 
there have been hints of a return of 
austerity; there has been a_ reor- 
ganization of Civil Defense, and a 
first call-up of army reserves. And 
so England is filled with undertones 
of seriousness, of anxiety, though 
not of nervousness. 

It would be quite wrong. however. 
to suggest that the average English- 
man feels as yet any strong urge to 
join his U.S. brothers-in-arms on the 
beachheads of Korea. There are the 
obvious reasons for this slow start. 
One lesser reason, which Americans 
should note, is a fairly widespread 
feeling that Britain, after all, had 
fought for over three years in the 
first and for over two years in the 
second world war before the Ameri- 
cans piled in. and that American 
journalists, orators and film pro- 
ducers have been a trifle forgetful of 
this fact. 

Especially Hollywood film pro- 
ducers. There is another angle to 
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their activity. British cinemas have 
recently been flooded with Holly- 
wood war films, most of them tech- 
nically competent, but so infused 
with a sense of American mechanized 
power as to encourage British spec- 
“Well, 


now. let MacArthur and Gary Cooper 


tators to sit back and say: 


and Errol Flynn and Gregory Peck 


gr 





- 
JOHN GIELGUD: LEAR AT STRATFORD 





finish the job.” One particular Holly- 
wood fairy tale, incautiously exhibit- 
ed over here, in which Errol Flynn 
was shown as a U.S. flier almost 
singled-handedly winning the Burma 
campaign (!), has probably done as 
much harm to Anglo-American amity 
as any postwar event. 

The chief theatrical event of the 
summer season has _ significantly 
taken place outside London. (Lon- 
don, on the other hand, has just 
been given Tyrone Power in Mister 
Roberts, rather slated by the dra- 
matic critics for its repetitive sex- 





and-sentimentality, but rather liked 
by younger English playgoers who 
were themselves in the services.) This 
event was John Gielgud’s King Lear 
at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Gielgud’s last appearance in this, 
his most famous role, was in 1940. 
In the general view of the critics, 
Gielgud as Lear overcomes superbly 
the handicaps of a physique not 
“every inch a king.” This time, at 
Stratford, he also has opposite him 
Ashcroft, 
maturity in Cordelia’s brief youthful- 
ness, while Alan Badel, a talented 


Peggy submerging hei 


young actor, gives a moving perform- 
ance in the melancholy character of 
the Fool. Also, Gielgud is today sup- 
ported by the full resources of the 
Stratford Shakespeare 


Repertory Company—the play was 


impressive 


produced jointly by himself and An- 
thony Quayle, the director of the 
Stratford theatre. 

I have spent some peaceful and 
rewarding days at Stratford, watch- 
ing rehearsals and performances. 
That Stratford, with a Shakespeare 
repertory program, should be the 
first provincial theater to break Lon- 
don’s theatrical monopoly, is in sev- 
eral ways significant. Its success is 
certainly startling. Though the cur- 
rent festival has been unprecedent- 
edly extended to seven months, the 
chief productions—Lear, or Much 
Ado with Gielgud as Benedict and 
Peggy Ashcroft as Beatrice, or Henry 
VIII, with Holbein 


Quayle himself in the title-role—have 


settings and 


been booked up beyond the dreams 
of London box offices. 

Much of the credit must go to the 
Anthony Quayle, 


young director. 


The New Leader 





By T. R. Fyvel 


like his contemporary, Alec Guinness, 
a product of the prewar Old Vic 
Shakespeare repertory. 
first noticing Quayle in a London 


I remember 


production of Othello some years 
back. He was playing Iago, and he 
seemed te me to present that char- 
acter not as the usual pale and de- 
monic deceiver, but rather as a 
young psychological-warfare officer 
of today, undermining the enemy 
general’s morale. It interested me to 
learn a little later that during the 
war Quayle had in fact served as a 
British liaison officer in the Balkans. 

Straddling the leafy banks of the 
winding Avon, with its antique 
Tudor fronts jostling contemporary 
suburban Tudor villas, with sight- 
seers continually trailing past Shake- 
speare’s birthplace, his grave, Ann 
Hathaway’s cottage and all the rest, 
Stratford today seems an odd, tour- 
isty little town. It is also a good two 
hours from London by road or rail. 
When Anthony Quayle told me, on 
taking over the theater directorship 
two years ago, that he intended to 
lure the best West End 
Stratford for Shakespeare repertory, 


actors to 


this seemed a highly ambitious plan. 

Yet the plan has succeeded within 
two years. Not only is this year’s 
festival booking unprecedented. The 
character of the audience, too, has 


changed. Stratford lies close to 
Britain’s industrial Midlands, and 


any evening outside the theater you 
can see large shiny motor coaches 
bringing not only the usual excur- 
sionists, but also parties of factory 
workers from the large engineering 
and automobile plants of near-by Bir- 
mingham and Coventry. Their visits 
are quite a sign of the Labor Gov- 
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HaMLeET, as filmed by 
Olivier, 
set a new standard for 
English Shakespearean 


Sir Laurence 


production. At right: 


“To be or not to be.” 


ernment’s full employment policy (in 
a quiet way, Britain has today be- 
come the world’s largest exporter of 
cars) and also of the striking social 
levelling; certainly the British work- 
ing class of today seems far better 
educated, and with a far wider range 
of interests, than its predecessor. 
Stratford also points to another 
change in English life. A generation 
back, England was still producing 
her traditional isolated geniuses, but 
general standards of English stage, 
ballet or musical performance were 
often amateurish and at times ap- 
pallingly low. Today genius seems 
rarer. The literary scene, for in- 
stance, can show nothing to match 
the constellation of James Joyce. 
Virginia Woolf, D. H. Lawrence, T. 
FE. Lawrence and Aldous Huxley, who 
flourished after the first world war 
at a time when Shaw, Wells and Ben- 
nett were still writing. But the tech- 
nical level of English artistic per- 
formance has risen markedly. Who 
would have thought twenty vears ago 
that England could produce a classi- 
cal ballet like the Wells 


company? And all over the country, 


Sadler’s 


young girls are today studying ballet 
dancing with an un-English earnest- 





ness that is certainly no longer 
cricket. 
The new standard of English 


Shakespearean production (set two 
years ago by Olivier and Richardson 
“and hinted at in films like Hamlet 
and Henry }) may also surprise 
U.S. audiences. In the coming year—— 
the “Festival of 
Stratford intends to stage the com- 


Britain” year-— 
plete cycle of Shakespearean _his- 
Alec 


Guinness will probably stage his own 


tories. (Tourists. book early.) 


production of Hamlet, first in Lon- 
New York. 


Olivier, with Vivien Leigh, his wife. 


don, later in Laurence 
will probably be seen in a new verse 
play by Christopher Fry at the St. 
James Theater, where Olivier is now 
actor-manager. 

During this winter, John Gielgud 
will be appearing in New York in 
Christopher Fry’s The Lady is Not 
for Burning—another attempt to 
accustom Americans to Fry’s virtuoso 
dialogue. But the following winter, 
1951-2, it is suggested that Gielgud 
should lead the Stratford Shakespeare 
Repertory Company in an American 
tour. If so, | advise early booking. 
That is, if Korea and other eventuali- 
ties permit. 
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Our Rights 


Great Expressions of Human Rights. 
Edited by R. M. Maclver. 


Harpers. 321 pp. $3.00. 


To GIVE an adequate review of 
such a book is not easy. Each one 
of the fourteen separate statements 
with its discussion would warrant a 
separate review. Instead some in- 
clusive view seems necessary. 

Professor Maclver’s excellent fore- 
word explains the nature of the book. 
History from its beginning shows a 
conflict between the holders of power 
and the people over whom the power 
is extended. The people have on 
their own increasingly conceived and 
sought the good life. a life good for 
These efforts the hold- 


ers of power have resisted lest their 


them to live. 


assumed prerogatives should suffer. 

The people have accordingly 
sought freedom along two related 
lines: one, cultural freedom. the free 
expression of the “arts and creeds 
and tastes and modes of living”: the 
other, freedom for “the personality 
of the human individual.” freedom to 
develop himself “in his own way 
within the culture of his group.” 
Maclver 


continues, have throughout history 


Both freedoms, Professor 
“heen sacrificed to the wantonness of 
power. “power for its own ends, not 
because of the necessities of order.” 
Church and state have thus both as- 
sailed “the integrity of the culture” 


and restricted individual freedom. 





: Not Quite Self-Evident 


Reviewed by William H. Kilpatrick 
Emeritus Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Against these hurtful manifesta- 
tions of power, “men of vision” have 
from the earliest times “raised their 
voices in behalf of human rights.” 
Fourteen such expressions are here 
presented (in the appendix) and dis- 
cussed (in the body of the book). 
All agree in the main on the thesis 
that to secure the good life power 
must be curbed by respect for human 
personality and the recognition of its 
What is 


just is to be determined by a like re- 


rights to just expression. 


spect on the part of each individual 
for the personality of others and for 
their rights; while rights are simi- 
larly to be determined by what may 
he called an ethical equality of op- 
portunity for all. 

The fourteen statements of rights 
and aspiration cover a wide range of 
history: from Micah, Confucius, and 
Pericles at the beginning to Lincoln’s 
two inaugurals and the 1948 Interna- 
tional Bill of Rights at the end, with 
the Magna Carta, Milton’s Areopa- 
gitica, and the French Revolution 
declarations among the most im- 
The texts of 


these statements constitute a con- 


portant of the others. 


venient source of valuable reference. 
The bulk of the book consists of 


the discussions of these fourteen 


statements. Of these discussions two 
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are much longer than the rest, one 
on “the natural law,” the other on the 
French Revolutionary — statements. 
The general positions covered by 
these author discussions fit with fair 
consistency into one inclusive whole 
as regards their varied demands for 
a just freedom and respect for human 
The dif- 


ferent discussions constitute the vari- 


personality and its rights. 


ous facets of this inclusive view. 
When, however, inquiry is directed 
to the source and origin of these hu- 
man rights, one of the fourteen posi- 
tions stands out against what the rest 
seem implicitly if net explicitly to ac- 
cept. The discussion on “the nat- 
ural law” explicitly rejects what it 
calls “the new rationalism,” saying 
that for it nature is an evolving con- 
cept. with its “law” emergent: that 
it is an anthropocentric; that all its 
human “values”. as reason, justice, 
charity, are man-made, and in conse- 
quence its “rights,” the juridical ex- 
pression of these values, look only to 
man for their creation, realization. 
and guarantee; that their ultimate 
metaphysical justification lies in the 
fact that experience shows that they 
so far work when tried; that it can- 
not aflirm any absolute values. Now 
this position thus rejected seems, to 
the reviewer, to be exactly that of 
most if not all the other thirteen con- 
tributors. They do not so much as- 
sert it as assume it. In keeping with 
most modern thought these other 
thirteen tested 
thought, thought tested by its results 


seem to accept 
in experience, as the surest if not the 
sole basis for arriving at dependable 
We must thank the up- 
holder of “the natural law” for the 
clarity of his discussion, while most 


conclusions. 


of us will uphold the position he re- 


jects. 


The New Leader 





Crisis-Morality in Fiction 


The Novel of Violence in America. 
By W. M. Frohock. 
Dallas University. 209 pp. $3. 


N“ 
“i 


Mr. FrRouHocK’s book is a critical 
eight 


estimate of contemporary 


American novelists. His presumed 
point is set forth clearly only in the 
first and last chapters and is fre- 
quently lost sight of in the sections 
devoted to individual authors. The 
first 66 pages, for example, are given 
over to the consideration of two fig- 
ures who in Mr. Frohock’s opinion 
are not novelists of violence at all: 


Wolfe and Dos Passos. 
to presenting us with the useful in- 


In addition 


terpretation that the work of these 
men falls into the category of the 
novel of “erosion.” in which time is 
the operative factor and manipulates 
the characters, rather than vice versa. 
he goes on to evaluate each man’s 
complete corpus of writing. Weltan- 
schauung, and technique—-most of 
which is gratuitous and has little 
relevance to the central thesis. 

This tendency is even more notice- 
able in the third chapter, where in 
spite of his long discussion on the 
Studs Lonigan and Danny O'Neill 
novels, Mr. Frohock neglects to give 
Farrell any place whatsoever in his 
scheme. 
taken 


through James M. Cain (who. like 


From Farrell, we are 
Banquo’s ghost at the feast, is an un- 
settling sight in the present com- 
Caldwell. Stein- 


The section 


pany), Faulkner, 
beck, and Hemingway. 
on Hemingway is where Mr. Fro- 
hock begins to hit his stride, and the 
entire book. in the interests of co- 
gency, might well have been limited 
to Hemingway, and one or two of the 
others. 

In the novel of violence, “time is 
cast as a limitation.” and “is not an 
agent .. . working its will on a char- 
acter. The significant factor is not 
what time does but what a man does 
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Reviewed by T. L. Berger 
Writer; Critic; Librarian of 
Rand School of Social Sciences 


in the time allowed him.” The 
prime case in point is that of Robert 
Jordan, who makes a moral decision 
to commit an act of violence, in what 
In the 


span of Jordan’s life we are permit- 


is really a defiance of time. 


ted to view, one moment is much the 
same as another: each finds the char- 
acter and his commitment essentially 
the same. The novel as a whole takes 
place in a long moment. rather than 
the succession of moments that weigh 
so heavily on such works of “ero- 
sion” as—to take an obvious example 
The Re- 


Time 


from Continental literature 
membrance of Things Past. 
provides a structure within which the 
act of violence occurs, but no more. 

The novel of violence, according to 
Mr. Frohock, is orientated within a 
new ethical concept: a crisis-morality 
in which violence has become a way 
of life. 
to die, if necessary, for the defeat 
of fascism. Steinbeck’s hero of Jn 
Dubious Battle, and Caldwell’s of 
God's Little Acre, do the same for 


their causes. 


Jordan makes his decision 


So far so good, but isn’t it possible 
to go farther? Why has the violence 
of the American novel of our time 
taken the form of purely physical in- 
volvement? The characters of Cald- 
well and Steinbeck are incapable of 
thinking, and Jordan turns his off. 
This new ethical concept is really no 
more than a much-used romantic 
primitivism, is it not?-—based on the 
premise that behind all the civilized 
facade of words is the natural, un- 
corrupted man, a moral virgin, whose 
sense of good and evil is instinctive, 
and who when under pressure re- 
sponds with the grace of action. 
Hemingway's change of sensibility 
is not so profound as Mr. Frohock 


claims it to be. The passage from 


A Farewell to Arms that expresses 
the preference for concrete names of 
battles over abstract words such as 
honor and courage, would not be in- 
appropriate if included in For Whom 
the Bell Tolls. 


ity of fighting with Stalinism against 


The moral complex- 


fascism is glossed over, as many 
critics have pointed out, for the same 
reasons the billboard slogans in the 
earlier work were discarded: it in- 
volves words, in a world which has 
so misused verbal communication 
that only acts are to be trusted. 
One might say that the lack of con- 
sciousness of moral and political am- 
biguity is the chief characteristic of 
most American novels of violence. 
How different this temper is from 
that of the major Continental works, 
is not touched on by Mr. Frohock. 
\n analysis of the power of the 
American novel of violence is more 
fruitful 
Freudian. rather than an ethical ori- 
With the author of Light 
in August, however, it is a different 


when undertaken from = a 


entation. 
matter. The only intelligent evalua- 
tion of the work of Faulkner, who is 
popularly considered as _ having 
worked exclusively within the Id, is 
one which undertakes an examina- 
tion of his ethic: here the Freudian- 
ism is, to a large extent, so much 
stage scenery. 

To Mr. Frohock’s credit, we are 
given some sense of this in the sec- 
tion on Faulkner, just as we get 
throughout the entire study many 
other acute observations on Amer- 
ican literature. I liked especially his 
remark on Wolfe: “In his books he 
sounds like one of those people 
who spend their lives trying to see 
themselves as they are without ever 
quite penetrating the thick wall of 


self-delusion.” 
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An Allan Seager Collection 


The Old Man of the Mountain and 17 other stories. 


By Allan Seager. 
Simon and Schuster. 278 pp. $3.00. 


ALLAN SEAGER, whose last novel, 
The Inheritance, revealed consider- 
able writing skill while it failed to 
become a well-integrated novel, has 
in the present collection of eighteen 
short stories written between 1934 
and 1950 solved the problem of tell- 
ing a number of different stories and 
giving them a collective significance. 
A short story, like a short essay, is 
rather more of an invitation to a 
writer to exhibit his virtuosity than 
is a longer work. The short story 
writer is usually expected to present 
a mood or create an emotion, and in 
doing so, to display all the tricks at 
his command. Fine writing and per- 
fected technique can be in themselves 
sufficient goals for a short story to 
achieve, and yet a collection of short 
stories must be more than the sum of 
its parts. To succeed as a book, it 
should create a common denominator 
in terms of which the author’s ability 
to tell a series of diversified tales 
becomes for the reader a single artis- 
tic experience. The fact that Mr. 
Seager’s book has this integrated sig- 
nificance is a measure of its high 
quality. 

Of the eighteen stories, six have 
appeared in various “Best Short 
Stories of the Year” collections, and 
another. the title story, won the 
$5,000 first prize in the 1947 College 
Faculty Short Story Contest. The 
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prize-winners are identified on the 
dust jacket, but the reader may well 
find some of the other stories equally 
impressive. For me, one of the best 
stories in the book is “Flight South,” 
which has apparently not yet been 
anthologized. 

It is the story of a small Southern 
boy of seven or eight whose family 
has moved North to the high wages 
of a war-time factory city. Homesick 
for familiar country, and thrown en- 
tirely on his own resources, the boy 
develops his own plan for repatria- 
tion when it becomes apparent that 
his parents will not take the family 
back South. He does odd jobs and 
hoards every penny he can get, osten- 
sibly to get a Cub Scout uniform, 
but actually to buy a Superman suit 
and fly home. When the suit comes, 
and he climbs to the second story 
window of his bedroom for the take- 
off. his need to go back home con- 
quers his rational doubt of the 
efficacy of the suit, and although it 
seems a long way down to the side 
yard. he jumps. He fails to fly, of 
course, and in failing, breaks a thigh- 
bone. but even as he begins to realize 
the fact of failure, he begins to plan 
for the next time. 

Perhaps the best story in the book 
is also the longest, the title story. 
“The Old Man of the Mountain.” It 
tells of an old man, 84-year-old Hank 
Childreth. who sits every day at the 
bend of a road passing through his 
land. and with a shotgun, keeps tour- 
ists from visiting the “Jesse James 
Hide-Away Cave” on his property. It 
is also the story of a Missouri town, 
pop. 548. and the ruin which came 
to it when a Hollywood studio used it 
as location for filming the life of 
Jesse James. 


Reviewed by Roderick Craib 


Author, “Our Yesterdays”; frequent 
contributor to “The New Leader” 


When the tourists come to seek 
out the “Jesse James Hide-Away 
Cave,” not because “the James boys 
really did hidé out there once... 
but because they made a movie of ’em 
hiding out there,” Hank, in the inter- 
est of reality over illusion takes up 
his post at the entrance to the cave 
to keep it from being used to bolster 
the Hollywood illusion at the ex- 
pense of a reality he himself knows 
to have been different. 

Another of the memorable char- 
acters who distinguish many of these 
stories is the tubercular Mlle. Bergier 
of “Pro Arte,” who never appears 
directly in the narrative at all, but 
only in the conversation between two 
patients confined to the same porch 
of an American sanatorium. She, like 
the old man of the mountain and the 
homesick Southern boy, is compelled 
to do something out of the ordinary, 
not to furnish Seager with a narra- 
tive lure for the restless reader, but 
to make her life and death consistent 
with her image of life and death. In 
the end, this is how the volume 
acquires unity. 

In telling the stories of the home- 
sick boy, the intransigeant old man, 
the tubercular girl, and the rest, 
Seager does two things. On one level, 
he keeps the reader asking “and 
then, and then?” until the denoue- 
ment has been reached in eighteen 
different stories. On another, more 
significant level, what he has written 
is a careful and well documented 
examination of the nature and in- 
terrelationship of appearance and re- 
ality. Naturally, not all of the stories 
are of the same high quality as the 
best of them. but the percentage of 
good ones is high enough to make 
this book a real achievement. 


The New Leader 








FEATHER 


ELEVISION, having enjoyed a 
T couple of years as a thriving ado- 
lescent. showed the first signs of 
stubble on its chin during the past 
few weeks, when the combined net- 
work facilities took their cameras 
out to Lake Success. The entire video 
industry took a giant step forward 
with its magnificent coverage of the 
UN Security Council meetings. More 
important, the audience was _in- 
creased from the mere 514 who were 
able to secure seats in the chamber 
to millions who flocked into depart- 
stores, private homes and 
wherever else TV _ facilities were 
available to an anxious public. 


ment 


In many ways, we viewers were 
luckier than the 514 spectators in 
the chamber. As Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge 
of information, pointed out in an in- 
terview during one of the sessions, 
television is better equipped than 
any other medium to impart the 
emotional temper of the meetings and 
the idiosyncrasies of the participants; 
it gives the viewer an actual sense 
of being part of a scene where the 
protagonists hold the destiny of man- 
kind within their grasp. 


TRANSLATION PROBLEMS 

Most of the sessions to date have 
been carried jointly by CBS and 
NBC, and some also by ABC. The 
first scene is a long shot showing the 
empty chamber: while a commentator 
brings us up to the minute with de- 
tails of every development outside 
the Council chamber, we may see a 
group of Annapolis students filing 
in or a gathering of distinguished 
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RADIO and TV 


By Leonard Feather 


TV Shows Malik 
Toward Some 


political and military figures. 

At all sessions I was privileged to 
witness—and never did | forget that 
it was a privilege and take it for 
granted—there were frequent lulls 
caused by the multilingual problem. 
While Malik spoke, there was a 
simultaneous translation into English, 
audible both to televiewers and to 
those in the chamber; but, at Malik’s 
insistence, there was also a consecu- 
tive translation, so that everything 
was heard twice in English and then 
again in French. One could glean 
some occasional comfort from catch- 
ing the translators in errors, but one 
of the commentators generally avoid- 
ed monotony by taking over during 
the second or third translation for 
some apt sidelights on the speech. 

Although the camera often strayed 
to show the spectators’ reactions, the 
general policy was to concentrate 
closely on the faces of the principal 
actors in this terrifying drama. The 
terror was never more vividly real 
than when the camera focused on 
Malik’s implacable visage. If any 
comparison with his systematic ob- 
struction can be made, the likeliest 
would be a basketball game in which 
one giant player has stuck his hand 
in the net and refuses to remove it. 

Warren Austin’s demeanor, digni- 
fied and impersonal, was no less im- 
pressive as he tried desperately to 
bring an end to the deadlock. On 
many occasions, it was hard to con- 
ceive how he resisted the temptation 
to take the whole dispute off the 
polite diplomatic and oratorical level, 
and abandon his references to “the 
distinguished representative of the 


Soviet Union” in favor of a person- 
to-person, no-holds-barred exchange 
with Malik. 

In addition to the speeches of the 
“Korea-diplomats,” there were nu- 
merous interviews from the main 
corridors, superlatively conducted by 
Don Hollenbeck and George Herman. 
All in all, it was television’s peak 
achievement in its short span of full- 
scale activity, and, incidentally, an 
experience that would have shaken 
even Henry Wallace off the party line 
had he not already reached the ter- 


minal. 


WALLACE NOT READY FOR GOP 

Speaking of Mr. Wallace reminds 
me that, a couple of weeks ago, I was 
astonished to read in the Post that 
he was announced as a guest on a 
radio program entitled This Week 
on the Communist Front, conducted 
by David Snell (WOR, Sundays, 
7:45 p.m.). Prepared to hear any- 
thing—possibly an announcement 
that Mr. Wallace had joined the Re- 
publican party—I stayed home espec- 
ially for this show, only to find that 
the Post, never noted for the accu- 
racy of its listings, was in error. Mr. 
Snell talked about Mr. Wallace, but 
not with him. However, the error 
was a fortunate one in that it re- 
minded me of a program which 
should be of considerable interest to 
New LEADER readers. 

ADDENDUM: In my recent piece 
on the Negro’s status in radio and 
television, I omitted to point out that 
CBS deserves to be saluted for its 
policy; this network is far ahead of 
the others in the number of qualified 
Negroes it has integrated into its ex- 
ecutive and production personnel. 

A word should also be said for the 
Jackie Robinson show (WJZ, Sun- 
days, 10:30 p.m.). Jackie not only 
makes an able sports commentator, 
but is given complete freedom in his 
selection of guests. The program is 
not based on the premise that Jackie 
happens to be a Negro, but simply 
on his interest as a great sports 
figure. A pretty simple premise, and 
a pretty sound one at that. 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association wit 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & —— 

dapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’ 
Pine Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK — 
MAJESTIC, 44 St. W. of B'way  Air-Cond. 


Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





SCIENTIFICA y 
AIR-CONL 


AIR CONDITIONED FLATBUSH 


FABIAN'S B’KLYN 


“THE FLAME AND THE ARROW” 


Starring Burt Lancaster—Virginia Mayo 
PLUS 
“THIS SIDE OF THE LAW” 
with Viveca Lindfors—Kent Smith 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
atre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of THE NEW LEADER 
Theatrical Department. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. THE 
NEW LEADER Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself 


harsh laxatives. Get 


pleasant velief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate 


taste makes Ex-Lax a 


pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice! Still 


only 10¢. Economy size 25 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Dennen Insists Silone’s Party 
Made Deal With Fascists 


Ignazio Silone, in his letter printed in THE 
New Leaper of July 8, denies that he person- 
ally ever made an “opportunistic deal” with 
Luigi Fontanelli, former editor of “Lavoro 
Fascista,” Mussolini’s official “labor” organ. 

I never accused Mr. Silone of having per- 
sonally made a deal with Fontanelli. In my 
article, “Crisis Threatens Italy” [THE New 
Leaver, May 13], [| stated that the group which 
calls itself “Italian Socialist Unitarian Party” 
(or PSU) made an “opportunistic deal with 
such notorious fascists as Luigi Fontanelli.” 
Mr. Silone is a member of the central com- 
mittee of the PSU and is generally regarded, 
together with Romita, as the leader of the 
group. He admits, in his letter, that “Fon- 
tanelli’s weekly has recently been supporting 
the views of the Unione Italiano del Lavoro 
(UIL), a new trade union organization,” which, 
it should be added, is entirely sponsored and 
supported by Mr. Silone’s PSU for extremely 
narrow and selfish political reasons. 

The national convention which launched this 
new “trade union” organization was held in 
Rome on January 15. Present at the meeting, 
in addition to Fontanelli, were such former 
fascist stalwarts as Amilcaro de Ambris, a 
former chief of Mussolini’s corporate “labor” 
organization: Analdo Fioretti, a former fascist 
trade union organizer; as well as the following 
leaders of Mr. Silone’s PSU: Romita, Mondolfo, 
Carmagnola and Dalla Chiesa. 

Mr. Silone’s UIL is a rival to the bona fide 
anti-Communist trade union organization 
headed by the Christian Democrat, Pastore, and 
the veteran Socialist trade union leader, Canini, 
which includes in its ranks all progressive and 
pro-democratic lahor elements in Italy. The 
Pastore-Canini Italian Labor Federation split 
with the Communists while some of the present 
leaders of the PSU were still working hand in 
hand with them. Now, it has to fight not only 
the Communists, but because of petty and doc- 
trinaire political disagreements, the PSU-spon- 
sored “Unione Italiano del Lavoro” as well. 

Now concerning Mr. Silone’s defection from 
the “Socialist Labor Party of Italy,” known in 
the United States (for reasons unknown to 
me) as “Saragat’s party.” It is true that 
Ienazio Silone was never a member of “Sara- 
gat’s party.” He remained sitting on the fence 
during the days of Sturm und Drang, when 
men like [van Matteo Lombardo, Guiseppe 
Saragat, Paolo Trves, and others were putting 
up a last-ditch struggle against the Communists. 
But the majority of the PSU's central commit- 
tee were until recently members of “Saragat’s 
party.” 

The fact that COMISCO, “the international 
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organization of social democratic parties,” 
“reprimanded” Mr. Saragat’s party at its re- 
cent conference in Copenhagen means less than 
nothing. | was present at Copenhagen and am 
somewhat familiar with the facts. 

Some months ago, the British Labor party, 
for reasons of its own, decided that Mr. Saragat 
was persona non grata. Rumor had it at the 
time that Mr. Saragat, as a vice premier in de 
Gasperi’s government, was entirely too inde- 
pendent. Eventually, it was decided to admit 
into COMISCO as full-fledged members both 
the party of Saragat and that of Romita-Silone. 
However. to save face and please some crack- 
pot leftists of the French, Swiss and other 
parties it was decided, as a compromise, to 
“reprimand” Saragat. 


Paris Leon DENNEN 


Reader Says The Whip 
Should Get the Boot 

While THe Wuip is taking his holiday, | 
-hould like to question the value of the exist- 
ence of his column in Tue New Leaver. To 
begin with, any gossip-column is a form of 
snooping which appeals only to the lowest 
type of mind and which inevitably degrades a 
publication with a serious purpose. Secondly, 
nothing could be more cowardly than a 
columnist who hides his identity. Finally, as 
Sidney Hook recently pointed out, the terms 
“right” and “left” have become nothing but 
terms of confusion today and THe New Leaver 
is the last place where one would expect a 
column entitled “Heard on the Left.” 

More specifically, many of THe Wuip’s re- 
marks are untrue, in bad taste and inspired by 
dubious motives. As an example [| shall take 
soine of the half-hearted sneers at Dr. Wilhelm 
Reich which have appeared in his column 
Thus, on December 31, 1949, the following note 
appeared: “New York Psychoanalytic Society, 
please note: Wilhelm Reich, the orgone-grinder, 
is coming to New York to give some courses on 
his psychiatric theories.” Again on February 11: 
“Dr. Wilhelm Reich, father of the orgone, has 
produced a couple of films at his Maine labora- 
tory which, he claims, prove conclusively the 
existence of the orgone ‘substance.’ ” 

For Tur Wnuip’s benefit: Dr. Reich lives in 
New York most of the year and would not 
have to come here to give public lectures. In 
any case. he gave up lecturing some years ago. 
Tue Whip also got everything wrong about 
“the couple of films produced at Dr. Reich’s 
Maine laboratory.” The truth of the matter is 
that, several months ago, there was a private 
showing of two films dealing with certain as- 
pects of his work. One of these was made 
fifteen years ago. I think in Denmark, long 
before Dr. Reich came to the United States, 


and deals with his experiments concerning 
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bione-cultures. The other was indeed recently 
made in Maine, but its purpose was to show 
how motors can be run on orgone energy—one 
of the most exciting exhibitions 1] ever wit- 
nessed—and not to prove the existence of the 
orgone. The careful and extensive experiments 
proving the existence of the orgone energy had 
been published in Dr. Reich’s Cancer-Biopathy 
and in various articles long before the produc- 
tion of this film. Incidentally, the “substance” 
part is a pure figment of THE Wuip’s imagina- 
tion. 

I should like to protest in the most emphatic 
terms against the tone of sneers like “the or- 
gone-grinder” or “father of the orgone.” | have 
made a careful study of many of Dr. Reich's 
claims, repeating several of his experiments, 
and | consider it my duty, as a teacher and a 
person interested in the progress of science, to 
state my conviction that Dr. Reich’s discovery 
of the orgone energy is the most gigantic dis- 
covery of our times. 
Vew York City PauL Epwarps 
New York University 


David Lawrence Replies 
To Statement by The Whip 

\ clipping from your issue of July 1 has 
just come to my attention. On page II. 
\“Heard on the Left] it reads as follows: 

“Chrysler is trying to get an amendment to 
the anti-trust laws passed which would make 
it a violation for non-striking workers at one 
plant to make contributions to striking workers 
at another. Company is mad that GM workers 
were among UAW members who supported 
Chrysler strikers during their last strike. David 
Lawrence, the columnist, has been interested by 
Chrysler in supporting this proposal.” 

The facts about the above are that I sat at 
my typewriter one day and got to thinking 
about how workers of one plant can do things 
to a competitor that owners cannot do, so | 
made a study of the anti-trust laws and then 
wrote a piece about it. | never heard it sug- 
gested from any other source. Chrysler didn’t 
interest me in the subject at all. Perhaps what 
I wrote interested them. I have no knowledge 
of their effort, if any, to get an amendment 
passed, 
Washington, D. ¢ Davin LAWRENC! 
Contributor Notes Omission 

In Recent Article 


In the first line of the second paragraph of 
my article in THe New Leaver of August 5 
(“Cooperatives in Town and Country”], there 
is one typographical omission which may be 
confusing to readers. The word “marketing” 
should have appeared before the word “co- 
Without it, 
consistent with the preceding one. 
New York City 


operatives.” this paragraph is in- 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


The new show at the Roxy 
Theater features the gay new 
20th Century-Fox comedy, Stella, 
starring Victor Mature and Ann 
Sheridan. Milton Berle, star of 
the NB-TV Texaco show, heads 
the new stage show. 

The Flame And The Arrow, 
Warner's long-heralded adven- 
ture story, is at the Fabian 
Brooklyn Fox Theater as the 
feature screen attraction. The 
companion feature is This Side 
of the Law, with Viveca Lindfors 
and Kent Smith. Starring Burt 
Lancaster and Virginia Mayo, 
The Flame And The Arrow is 
set in medieval Italy. 

Vo Way Out, Darryl F. 
Zanuck’s 20th Century-Fox 
drama of race relations, is at 
the Rivoli Theater. The film co- 
stars Richard Widmark and 
Stephen McNally with Linda 
Darnell under the direction of 
Academy Award-winning writer- 
director Joseph L. Mankiewicz 
Vo Fay Out boasts a prominent 
supporting cast headed by Sid- 
ney Poitier, Mildred Joanne 
Smith and Harry Bellaver. 

Sunset Boulevard, Paramount 
Picture’s screen hit — starring 
William Holden, Gloria Swanson 
and Erich von Stroheim, is in its 
third week at Radio City Music 
Hall, with the elaborate stage 
extravaganza, On the Bright 
Side, produced by Leonidoff. 

The Furies, a Hal Wallis pro- 
duction, is at the New York 
Paramount Theater, — starring 
Barbara Stanwyck, Wendell 
Corey and the late Walter 
Huston in his last screen appear- 
ance. In person, the Paramount 
presents the Mills Brothers, Al 
Bernie with Charlene Russell, 
and Bobby Byrne and his O1 
chestra 

Jan Bart, popular Jewish en- 
tertainer of radio and stage 
fame, is at the RKO Palace 
Theater, where he is featured on 
a new eight-act vaudeville bill, 
accompanied by the first-run film 
feature, Beauty on Parade, star- 
ring Lola Albright and Robert 
Hutton. 

Bert Lahr is the latest of the 
name players to undertake the 
leading role in Harvey. Playing 
Elmer P. Dowd in the Mary 
Chase comedy, the noted comic 
will start a tour of the Subway 
Circuit at the Flatbush (Brook- 
lyn), making his second stop at 
the Windsor (Bronx). 








Social Democratic Federation 


NOTE: Phone number of New York 
City office is now Algonquin 5-7670. 
Joint New York and New Jersey SDF 
picnic: Sunday, Sept. 17, to Camp 
Solidarity, Lincoln Park, N. J. Buses 
leave 10 A.M. from 7 East [5th St., 
New York. Fare $2.00 round trip. 
Make reservations with the City 
Office ... New York State Conven- 
tion, Sept. 23-24... Annual Debs 
Commemoration, Saturday, Sept. 23 
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EDITORIAL 





At Last! 


THERE WAS heartening news last week for the 
anxious peoples of the world. A distinguished 
group of United States Senators—twelve Demo- 
crats and sixteen Republicans, headed by Sena- 
tor Ralph FE. Flanders of Vermont—appealed to 
President Truman to launch a “psychological 
and spiritual offensive against the Kremlin.” The 
aim of the offensive: to establish “relations of 
brotherhood” with the Russian people in order 
to “soften and erode the foundations of the 
Politburo.” 

Translated into blunt language, the Sena- 
torial proposal means encouraging the Russians 
to overthrow the present aggressive totalitarian 
regime, Translated into action (without which 
words are useless). it means giving the Russians 
the American support they require to accom- 
plish that objective and thus spare mankind the 
ravages of World War IIT. 

The Senate appeal to the President empha- 
sizes that to get across our great message to the 
Russians “we need a new vigor, a new imagina- 
tion, a new directness of speech, We need the 
message to be continuously, indefinitely, reiter- 
ated. We need to use new means and old, thought 
of, and unthought of. traditional and revolu- 
tionary.” 

Even more heartening is the news that the 
President is wholly in sympathy with the aims 
set forth in the Senatorial appeal. Senator 
Flanders quotes President Truman as saying: 
“You would be surprised to know how far we 
have gone along in this sort of planning.” 

The next step is to create the proper general 
staff. responsible to the President. to direct the 
political offensive against the Kremlin “in rela- 
tions of brotherhood” with the Russian people. 
The urgent necessity of creating such a general 
staff, free of departmental domination, was 
pointed out recently by such eminent citizens as 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Bernard Baruch. 
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But no program of action. however noble its 
intentions. can be better than the men respon- 
sible for its execution. The success of the bold 
new course proposed by the Senate group will 
depend on the intellectual and moral caliber of 
its directors. In breaking with the defeatist past 
that began at Yalta and ended in Korea; in 
finally abandoning the un-American doctrine 
that we can live in lasting peace and friendship 
with a savage tyranny, unmindful of the fate of 
its worst victims; in jettisoning our hollow fears. 
reminiscent of Munich, that by fighting despots 
we invite disaster (by “provoking” them to more 
terrible deeds than they already commit or 
plan); in burying the residue of appeasement 
and static “containment” in favor of a return 
to our deeper tradition as a world champion of 
freedom for all—we must make quite certain 
that the men chosen to steer this great course do 
not themselves belong in yesterday’s camp of 
fear, defeatism, and slow surrender. The design- 
ers of our past failures in Europe, in Asia, and 
in Russia itself, cannot become the architects of 
our emerging policy of peace and_ victory 
through freedom for all. 

Leadership must go to men who understood 
in 1943 and 1944 where the United States would 
find both its truest friends and its irreconcilable 
enemy. Fortunately for this nation, for the 
Russians and for all mankind, there is no short- 
age of such Americans. To lead this fight, they 


would gladly return to the government. 


Strasbourg 


THe European CoNsuLTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
session at Strasbourg was a disappointment to 
those of us who expected it to be prodded into 
great decisions by the events in Korea. Many and 
good were the speeches made there, notably that 
in which Winston Churchill called for the crea- 
tion of a West European army. But Mr. Church- 


ill’s deputy and son-in-law, Duncan Sandys. 
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appeared to belie the stateman’s own words by 
raising formidable parliamentary obstacles in 
committee, where he was aided by the British 
Labor party delegation. This refrain—excellent 
speeches contradicted by sordid maneuvering—- 
seemed to characterize most of the Strasbourg 
meeting. 

Underlying this failure to act were the “neu- 
tral” mood of West Europe vis-a-vis Russia and 
the “isolationist” mood of Britain vis-a-vis 
Europe. Fear of atomic destruction motivates 
European “neutrality:” fear of Continental 
domination inhibits Britain. But Europe must 


that fall 


whimper as often as with a bang. We do not 


become aware civilizations with a 
presume to speak from an American Olympus 
when we say, with due deference to the obstacles 
involved, that Europe is faced with the choice of 
uniting freely or of being “united” under Com- 


munism. 


Younger Statesman 


THEY CALL HIM “Elder Statesman” when they’ 


really mean that he functions in mind and in 
body like a statesman far younger in years. 
There is no man in America under the age of 80 
Bernard M. 


gence, foresight and capacity for selfless patriot- 


who can match Baruch’s intelli- 
ism. 

Celebrated as an “adviser to Presidents.” Mr. 
Baruch, we prefer to think, is actually the peo- 
ple’s advocate in high places because he so often 
expresses better than our elected representa- 
tives exactly how the people feel. This has been 
especially so in time of crisis. At a moment when 
this country so direly lacks leadership, our 
Government could do worse on Mr. Baruch’s 
eightieth birthday than to charge him with 
official responsibility for organizing our economy 
to meet the newest crisis, For above the protests 
Mr. Baruch would be certain to make, the nation 


would be doing itself a great service. 
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